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THE PIONEER WOMAN 
(From a statue prepared-by Bryant Baker for erection on the plains of Oklahoma. See page 1¢. Photo by Reinhart Galleries, New York.) 
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OUGHER OIL 


meet modern motors’ 
new demands! 


IDAY’S automobile engines are 

the most efficient we have ever 

known. But their increased speed and 

higher compression put new demands 

onoiland gas. Forthis higher speed de- 

velopsterrific heat that soon breaks down 
old-fashioned motor oils, 


To meet this new develop: 


A tougher motor oil— 
A clean gasoline 


The improved Pan-Am 
motor oil retains its body 
in spite of heat and friction. 
It isa tougher oil that stays 
put on cylinder walls and 








bearings, protecting them effectively. 


And Pan-Am gasoline is carefully puri- 
fied in the refining process so that the 
dirt, corrosives and carbon-forming 
elements found in many gasolines 
are removed. This clean 
gasoline responds instant- 
ly to the touch of your 
foot on the accelerator. Ie 
gives more miles—smooth- 
er power. 


It will pay you to insist 
on this clean gasoline and 
tougher oil. They are sold 
under. one name by re- 
liable dealers. 


Pan cAmerican Petroleum (orporation 
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Under the 
4-H Flag 


A splendid story full of suspense and action, and 
the ZEST OF SPIRITED RIVALRY. 


Our Wonderful Bargain Offer 
Send only $2.50 and we will mail you POSTAGE 
PAID, a beautiful cloth. bound copy of the book, 
UNDER THE 4-H FLAG and we will send you THE 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER for one full year. 
This Offer Good For New or Renewal Subscriptions. 


Send Order and Remittance to 


Birmingham, Ala. 
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| HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR 





gather at the river to do the washj 
and enjoy a social time while doing the 


copy them to the 


a washing ma. 
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tively ? 


Tuesday, Aw 





invalid who likes 
to sew have a 
; ho seshoe mag- 
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attached a_ long 
cord, or ribbon 
It will pick up 





sors when they fall on the floor. 

Wednesday, August 3—When you save 
your own flower seeds, try storing them 
in small bottles. Label each carefully, 

Thursday, August 4.—If boiled ham is 
to be served cold, let it cool in the water 
in which it has been cooked. It will be 
deliciously juicy and have more flavor 
than if removed while hot. 

Friday, August 5——The youngsters will 
feel cooler and enjoy their food more if 
you call them in 15 minutes before meal 
time to wash hands and faces and rest a 
hit. 

Saturday, August 6—The Housewife’s 
Lament :— 


What shall I have for dinner? 
What shall I have for tea? 

An omelet, a chop or two, 

Or a savory fricassee? 

Dear! how I wish that Nature 
When she made her mighty plan 
Hadn’t given the task to woman 
To care for hungry man. 


Sunday, August 7—Cheerfulness and a 
festival spirit fills the soil full of har- 
mony.—Jeremy Taylor. 





OVER THE FARM PHONE 
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A Monument to Cheese 


AIRYMEN of France assembled 
recently at the village of Camem- 
bert, near Vimontiers, Normandy, to pay 
silent tribute to the memory of Mme. 
Marie Harel, a farm woman of the vil- 
large, who invented the well known 
Camembert cheese. Mme. Harel was 
born in 1761. Her husband had a num- 
ber of cows, and as he found difficulty in 
disposing of all the milk, his wife thought 
of making some new kind of cheese. 
This was such a success in the village 
that her husband took it to the market 
of Argentan, at that time one of the lead- 
ing markets in Normandy. 





9 


Marie Harel called her cheese Camem- 
bert, and it sold so well that she made 
a small fortune, and Camembert cheese 
soon developed into an important in- 
dustry. 

A monument has been erected in mem- 
ory of Mme. Harel and her cheese. 


| _- HOUND FLY 


VERY fly that comes to town 
Keeps a layin’ its eggs aroun’; 
Makes no difference where they’re 


foun’ 
We gotta keep a swattin’ those flies aroun’. 
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COMMUNICATIONS REGARDING ADVERTISING 
OR SUBSCRIPTIONS SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO 
OFFICE NEAREST THE READER. ENTERED AT 
THE POSTOFFICE AT BIRMINGHAM, ALA., UN- 
DER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH 3. 1879. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 
$1.00 
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garments of them. The rest became 
Tugs that she sold in town. 
Money, 
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Helping to fet Bhat “$500 OMMEore” in 1927 


Careful Buying and Wise Care Will Cut the Family Clothing Bill 


NE FARM family would set itself a 

great big task if it attempted to im- 

prove the farm income this year to the 

extent of $500 through its raiment, be- 
cause it is an unusual family that spends that much 
for clothes in 12 months. Let’s talk a little about it 
though and see how near we can come to it. 


Right now before we talk details, let’s decide that we 
will not cut down on being well and appropriately 
dressed, in fact we'll be better dressed than ever if it 
is humanly possible to be so. Good clothes mean too 
much to us in poise, in looking the other fellow square 
in the face to dress less well. People talk about rising 
above clothes; maybe they do but I never saw one who 
did. Did you? 

When we were little girls we loved the story of Cin- 
derella. Think of it, humble, shabby, ill-dressed Cin- 
derella was transformed by lovely clothes into a radiant 
princess. That was long ago in fairy times. Today 
we, too, can become beautiful by the magic of clothes. 
And there are three fairy godmothers now instead of 
one ready to change the Cinderella into the princess. 
One fairy godmother is The Progressive Farmer and 
Farm Woman fashion book and weekly pictures; one is 
the store show window; and last but not least is the 
state clothing specialist who, through the county home 
agent, helps the rural woman to achieve the desired 
results in raiment. Are you, my dear—you of our 
great Progressive Farmer family—are you enticing all 
three fairy godmothers to your aid? 


They Had No Clothes at All 


HERE’S the Archer family. Did I ever tell 

you about them? That was three years ago, 

and they were poor, poor, poor. The corn had 
failed, the pigs had died. Food they must have, the 
children being little. -Clothes had to wait. First, as 
their clothes became ragged, they stayed away from 
church; then the children were taken out of school. 
Soon the man of the family did not go to market any 
longer because he had no shoes. They were deep in 
the Slough of Despond. But did the 
Archer family stay there? Not they. 
They were made of better stuff. 


One night Mr. and Mrs. Archer sat 
on the porch in the moonlight and Mrs. 
Archer said, “Isn’t the moon lovely?” 
“Yes,” said the husband, “it’s the only 
thing lovely we have left to us.” “Ex- 
cept the children,” corrected his wife. 
“Tt looks as if they would be in an 
orphan asylum if we don’t get clothes 
and food for them.” 


Mrs. Archer was shocked. “Until he 
said that,-I never thought how poor we 
really were,” she said afterward. 


Well, they decided that something 
must be done and the result was that 
next morning a letter was written and 
sent to a large city church, explaining 
and asking for rug rags. 


“Something just had to be done,” 
said Mrs. Archer, “and the sooner the 
better.” 


In 10 days a barrel of nondescript ar- 
ticles of wearing apparel arrived. Mrs, 
Archer took out the best and made 


With the 
mill-ends of gingham were 


giving a demonstration in making grape juice, 
products. before the Pisgah Home Demonstration Club. 


By MRS. W. N. HUTT 


Editor, Farm Woman's Department 


bought. The winter was spent making them into neat 
house dresses. Two years ago there was a fair business 
and the children returned to school. Last year a local 
store contracted for her frocks and now Mrs. Archer 
has four women helping her. “No one can tell me,” 
Mrs. Archer declared, “that clothes don’t count, for I 
tell you the first Sunday we walked into church again 
—shoes on our feet and decent clothes on our backs— 
Sam and I were in a mood to receive the gospel as we 
never were when we were ragged.” 


Clothes Made Over 


HEN there is the Griffin family—father, moth- 
er, three girls, and two boys in the lower grades 
at school. 

“No clothes!” exclaimed Emma of 19. “It'll mean 
I can’t go anywhere Ted asks me; for everything I 
have is faded and old.” 

“No clothes?” said Alice in a tone of unbelief, 
Uncle Sam offering to pay my tuition at college.” 

Just then, as if it were a stage setting, one of the 
small boys came in with the mail and handed it to his 
mother. The first thing her eye lit on was an article 
on dyeing. 

“We may not have money for new material,” de- 
clared Mrs. Griffin, “but we have ingenuity and we'll 
use it. Let’s look over everything we have.” 

Upstairs they trooped. Out of trunks and closets 
came everything old and new. 

“We had two delightful afternoons planning what to 
keep and what and how to make over the others,” 
said Alice, telling about it later. “Some we washed, 
some we cleaned with cleaning fluid or French chalk; 
all these we pressed and hung up again. So far, so 
good, but what to do with the rest! 

“We ripped them carefully, then we washed the mate- 


“and 





PUTTING UP MUSCADINES FOR WINTER USE 
Most of us have muscadines and scuppernongs for only a few weeks each year. 
Minnie Lee Garrison, home demonstration agent in Johnston County, N. C., is shown here 


gtape paste, 


and other year-round grape 


rial, dyed most of it some shade of brown or tan so 
we could combine tones of the same hue, and, while 
waiting for our patterns to arrive ironed everything 
and laid it carefully on the spare room bed until all 
was ready for the general survey and planning. One 
red dress material we bleached and dyed dark brown. 
Later the goods was combined, contrived, cut, and 
made up.” 

“We never did have such pretty dresses,” declared 
Mrs. Griffin, “and we learned the value of good mate- 
rial.” There was a pause. Then she continued, “What 
is better, the girls and I got closer than we had been in 
years.” Then she laughed and continued: “Maybe I 
am telling secrets but I do believe Ted took as much 
interest in combining the materials as did Emma and 
cared more for her because of it. Anyway, when 
Father went to put on a white linen shirt made from a 
skirt of long ago, he said, ‘You and the girls have 
made me realize two things: First, it’s up to me to see 
if I, too, am utilizing all my resources on the farm, 
and, second, where there’s.a will there’s a way.’” 


How to Make Clothes Last Their. Longest 


OW let’s get down to brass tacks about mak- 
ONG ing those clothes we already possess last 
longer and look well as long as they last. 
Since we do not get much without planning and work- 
ing for it, let’s do just that—as the Bible puts it, “pre- 
pared unto every good work.” 
1. We want a closet in every bedroom and an extra 
one for linens, winter clothes, and the like. It should 
be 26 inches deep at least; deeper if possible. 


2. A shelf for hats and such should be in the closet, 

3. There should be a shoe rack or pockets. 

4. A rod should be ready for hangers. A piece of 
gas pipe is best. Be sure to put it at least two inches 
below the shelf so the hangers can be put on easily. 

5. Of clothes hangers there should be as many as 
there are likely to be garments to put on them. There 
is no need for economy in hangers. Homemade dress 
hangers can be made with a clothes 
hook and a piece of barrel hoop. Tail- 
ors’ hangers are wire and cost about 2 
cents each. They last forever. Wooden 
hangers can be found at any five- and 
ten-cent store. 


6. Most clothes on hangers require 
no extra covering but those that are 
used only now and then-do. Cut a piece 
of. cloth 22 by 12 inches. Double it and 
sew the ends. This makes a shoulder 
covering 22 by 6 inches. Button-hole a 
little place in the center of the fold to 
run the hanging wire through it. Slip 
over the dress and the hanger. It is 
well worth the trouble of making. 


7. Clothes and blankets that go into 
the extra closet require more care. 
There are three things that can be 
done: (a) Cover them with bags of 
chemically prepared paper, after brush- 
ing and airing thoroughly. (b) Make 
old sheets, etc., into dust cover bags. 
(c) Have on the upper shelf some moth 
deterrent such as paradichlorobenzene 
or moth balls. They give off a gas 
slowly and, being heavy, it falls and 
penetrates the garments below. 

8. Give each person one or more 


(Concluded on page 19) 


Miss 
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LOife °F s CO ur Creat 


OBB, the humorist, said there were three 
classes of people in this world—children, 
adults, and college boys—but I think 
there are two (don’t you agree with me?). 

There are those who enjoy the great adventure of living 
and those to whom living is no adventure at all. To the 
first, life is hope, eagerness; to the 
latter, it is just one day following 
another. The former may be foot- 
sore and weary but her eyes are on 
the goal, the weariness is just a 
necessary means to an end; the 
latter sees the rocky road and 
nothing more. Hers is not the 
exaltation of a wWew of the win- 
ning end. She sees the coming 
night instead of the glory of the 
sunset. 

A letter from a man recently said, “I’m 73 and still 
going strong. I’ve a heap of things yet to do and I 
calculate about 15 more years to do them in. Isn't 
living great; isn’t this old road between birth and 
heaven glorious? There are a hundred flowers on my 
roadside all ready for the gathering, for every thistle 
I ever saw there.” 

Yes, life is a grand adventure. It has been said ten 
thousand times but that only preves its truth. Whether 
the adventure be grave, gay, or gray, depends on the 
individual. ‘ 

Perhaps the biggest adventure of the woman of today 
is the adapting herself to changed conditions, In the 
few years since we were girls the whole world has 
changed, in its method of living and even its very out- 
look on life. 


That Which Does Not Change 


HE fundamentals of life are really the same 

as they always have been. Away back in the 

beginning of time, long before written history 
began, the virtues of truth, sincerity, justice, kindness, 
charity, and courage were the basis of things good, as 
they are today. The hardest, I suppose, is courage. 
It’s what the English call “carrying on” even when 
one is tired and foot-sore and weary. You know that 
poem that begins :— 
“It’s easy enough to be pleasant when life goes along like 

a son 


g, 
But the one worth while is the one who will smile when 
everything goes dead wrong.” 





MRS. W. N. HUTT 


Marching along the road—out for the great adven- 
ture—it’s the dust and gnats that sap the enthusiasm 
and pebbles that bruise the feet. Those of us who get 
the most out of life prepare for the dust, gnats, and 
pebbles and are free to pass a gay hand to the sick or 
aged or raise a glad face to receive the grateful breeze. 
They are the little adventures along the way. 

“It’s little bits of kindliness 
And little bits of fun 

And little bits of comradeship 
That fill our life with sun.” 

Have you read David Grayson’s, The Lonely Road? 
No? Ah, you have something to live for. One who 
reads that and Adventures in Contentment and Adven- 
tures in Friendship has achieved three happy adven- 
tures. David Grayson made of every little incident an 
adventure. So can you; so can I. 


The Thrill of the Times 


OW many of us remember our first adventure 

in speaking through the telephone and the 

first ride in the automobile? Ah, that was a 
thrill! Then the first time you got a telegram! A mes- 
sage of welcome or fear, it was an adventure; it was 
something new; something no one in the world ever 
experienced before our time. And then the radio. I 
suppose there’s not one of us who has yet recovered 
from the awe of it and the feeling of its being some- 
thing supernatural. It seems like something too good 
to be true, like the giraffe at which the man at the cir- 
cus looked and said, “There ain’t no such animal.” 

Think of our being alive in the day in which every- 
one traveled by horse and carriage and it took hours to 
get to town, and still to live when Lindbergh crossed 
from America to France in 33 hours. 

I think the biggest thrill I ever had was the time I 
went to a fair and saw a moving picture. We stood 
in a rope-ringéd sawdust space while the picture jerked 
along. Now I sit in a comfortable seat in a room that 
is heated in winter and cooled in summer and see the 


wonders of travel, of the whole world’s life and ad- 


venture and even the passing events of today. Yes, 
life is one good, great adventure. 

I read in the paper about an elderly woman who was 
having her first visit to Washington. She had never 
seen a tall building nor street cars before. Traffic 
towers and the Washington Monument were marvels 





By MRS. W. N. HUTT 
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A Sunshine Song 


H! THERE’S sunshine in the flaming 
logs, 
’Twas bottled long ago, 
And the daffodil’s deep bells have lots in store. 
Sparkling eyes have little bits of it. 
It’s in the lamp’s soft glow, 
And the baby’s golden curls entrap some more. 
It’s delightful when the sunshine’s flooding all 
the world with light, 
And the sky is arching blue above your head, 
But alas! it often happens that the sun is out 
of sight, 
And the sky is gray, and you are “blue” instead. 
Well, that’s just the time to brace yourself, and 
start at once to find 
All the places where the sunshine’s stored away, 
For there’s plenty of it somewhere, if you'll 
only set your mind 
To hunt it out, and brighten up the day. 
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to her, and when she went up in an elevator she 
knew it was not running. Great was her astonishment 
when she got out and found that she had been going up 
all the time. That woman got her thrills all at once. 
That’s the way life is sometimes. After we've gone 
along the road of life with everything somber, sud- 
denly sunshine bursts upon us and a dozen adventures 
crowd upon us, making up for lost time. As Steven- 
son said, “Life is so full of a number of things, I’m 
sure we should all be as happy as kings.” 


Sometimes you or I think we are doing nothing, 
having no adventure at all because nothing unusual has 
happened. We may be like the old lady, moving rap- 
idly upward and not know it; or sitting still and doing 
something worth while, too, like the old hen in the 
rhyme I saw in the Virginia Extension News :— 

“What a queer bird is the hen, 
When it sits it sets 
Sometimes. 
When it sits it lays 
Sometimes. 
When it sits it lays and sets. 
I think it must be twins 
Sometimes. 

One seldom hears brimstone and damnation empha- 
sized today. Fear of God seems to be giving way to 
love of Him and a personal fellowship with Him. One 
reads of the irreligiousness of the times but one does 
not see it unless one goes to those places where religion 
has never existed. I do believe that the new inventions, 
especially the radio, have instilled in us a feeling of 
nearness to the Great Mind that creates and governs 
us all. And that just as one radio station speaks to 
another, so do we more and more know and talk to 
our Heavenly Father as a personal friend. 


Our First Venture Is Inward 


S IT the greater educational opportunities we 
women of today have that has made us realize 
the need for planning our course, charting the 

high seas upon which we venture, as it were? You do 
not mind my mixing my metaphors—here and else- 
where, do you? One of the best things you and I ac- 
quire when we enter into the halls of /knowledge, is to 
systematize ourselves just as a captain-does his ship, 
to give ourselves what might be called the tidy mind. 
With most of us, to make ourselves over, thus, is a 
slow, tedious adventure but the end is worth it. 

The woman who has traveled the road to the town of 
The Tidy Mind, is not like the woman in one of our 
recent advertisements of whom her husband speaks as 
the late Mrs. Smith. She was always just a little be- 
hindhand because she never planned just a little before- 
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hand. And that reminds me of the man who said he 


had two good, willing, capable hands, but he wished he ~ 


had a third hand. “But you have three hands,” re. 
sponded his friend. ‘Was anyone ever three-handed?” 
asked the astonished man. 
good, useful hands and a little behind-hand.” The 
woman of today has amputated that little behind-hand, 
She had it to do when she charted her course into the 
Land of Worth While. 

Clothes to a woman are always an adventure, wheth. 
er it be the planning for them, the buying of them, the 
making of them, or the wearing of them. I think # 
satisfies a woman’s hunger for color, her thirst for 
beauty. I know more men would make it easier for 
women to satisfy these cravings as they travel along 
the road of life together, and they would as a result 
travel hand in hand more in the center of the road, if 
they realized how deep-seated, how fundamental in 
woman’s being is the reaching out for the hues of the 
sunset in raiment or blossom. 


Woman and Her Money 
E HAVE ventured into the great world of 
6d) finance. Necessity from within the home 
and within the world of farm business has 
brought this to pass. 

On money matters the attitude of both men and 
women has changed. Once the average woman never 
thought of handling her own money. Today she keeps 
and spends as she will the money she makes from garden 
and poultry. Indeed, the joy of working toward a new 
sink, linoleum, chair or table; then the fun of watching 
advertisements, visiting stores and consulting home 
agents is another of life’s incentives and adventures. 

As a rule, men with their wider experience have been 
wiser investors in a big way but frequently the women 
have shown themselves sane and intelligent investors, 
In reading the financial page of the Literary Digest of 
June 11, I was interested in two stories of woman’s 
adventure in finance. A few months ago the National 
Industrial Conference Board identified the purchasers 
of a new issue of stock put out by a large public utility 
corporation. The inquiry was confined to subscribers 
investing $5,000 or more. Of these, 623 were domes- 
tics, 372 dressmakers, 274 nurses, 314 secretaries, 52 
beauty culturists, and 4,029 housekeepers. 

Two electric companies became interested in the oc- 
cupations of their stockholders. Of their 13,856 pur- 
chasers, here are the occupations of the nine largest 
groups: housewives 3,347, nurses 1,654, clerks 949, 
salesmen 401, school teachers 336, laborers 326, stenog- 
raphers 250, farmers 237, and butchers and grocers 178. 
The housewives outnumbered: the capitalists 100 to 1. 

It is a matter of surprise that the number is so large 
for the average farm and house constantly need so 
much that one wonders at the surplus for investment. 
After all, the best and safest adventure with money 
will always be found in putting it into home comforts, 
into working equipment along the lines of one’s own 
business, whether that business be cooking a meal or 
plowing a furrow. 


Home Ownership 


T IS a wonderful thing—a sort of permanen:) 
adventure—to have achieved a house, garden, 
and fields of one’s own, to have and to hold, to 
cultivate and to improve. It’s fine to pay rent but it 
does not give great joy; to pay taxes, however much 
one is loath to part with the money, ah, that is an ad- 
venture that makes a couple hold up their heads and 
feel themselves part owners of every schoolhouse, road, 
and other public utility. It’s:a successful tilt with Dame 
Fortune. No malcontent gets any sympathy from them 
—they own land, small or large though it be, and they 
are for building up the community. Tenancy is the 
mother of “Oh, what’s the use?” and ownership begets 
“Let’s do it.” The home of one’s own may mean long 
plodding, self-control in resisting the temptation to turn 
into many a pleasant by-path but, oh, how well worth 
while is one’s own house at the end of the road. 
Oh, one could go along forever, talking about the oc- 
cupations, the prizes of opportunity that woman has 
dared and won. 


After all, the thing that venturing on the highways 
has done for man or woman has been to make the 
world one in thought, and in sympathy. Human beings, 
like circles, touch at one point and that point is the 
heart. If one doubts it, let a neighbor, whether he be 
on the next farm or in the floods of the Mississippi 
Valley, venture into that dark valley of the shadow of 
death, and see the outpouring of helpful sympathy. 
On the road of life’s adventure our various paths touch 
and cross. Sometimes the meeting and passing is in 
the valley, sometimes on the uplands, but each contact, 
each smile, and handclasp is an adventure that makes 
the way richer, fuller, and more worth while. 
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“Yes,” was the reply, “two J 
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Young OF olks, CS sweet OfJeas, and ©F ar-away Of laces 


fhe © DIDN’T need the front page of the July 9 By MRS. LINDSAY PATTERSON  * having special servants, were scattered around the 
1d he Ps aig a to — - _ of garden. It was a delightful arrangement; for you had 
re- ar-away places. was already and most . a perfect freedom when you weren’t in attendance at 
d : joyously thinking of places I intended see- sade pal go ey a= - r ae rabies =e, court. Every morning the chief lady in waiting gave 
two ing or had already seen. the fifth chapter of Matthew 7 es doubt i. you a card with all engagements for the day written 
The This being our own “Farm Woman’s Number,” it down, so there would be no mistake; and then she ex- 
and, isn’t necessary to tell you that, of IV plained and talked it over with you, so every minute of 
the course, when I want to muse on I have always been told that the sense of smell is the time would be best employed. It was entertaining 
delightful places and adventures, strongest of all the senses and the last to leave. How transformed into a fine art. You were asked what you 
th. every stocking in the family, over- that is figured out, I can’t say. Just off-hand, I°should liked or most wanted to see and that was what was 
the night, has a puncture and three say it is impossible to determine; but right now, since planned for you. 
< it blowouts. Everyone is staring me I am emulating Moses in his meekness, I shall try to 1 was so interested in furniture and the historic fur- 
for out of countenance and I can hear believe all that people, presumably wiser than I, are nishings that I was given an English-speaking maid 
for that good old proverb that almost saying. But anyway, I was sniffing away at a bunch of and permission to spend all my spare time wandering 
ong —but not quite—blasted my youth, pink sweet peas this morning and the odor, cloy- around over the palace and into all the rooms. It was 
sult “A stitch in time saves nine.” So ingly sweet, brought back a wonderful visit to Queen fascinating. The Queen’s boudoir was blue and gold, 
if Parrenson it does. ‘But suppose I prefer Marie of Roumania at her summer palace in the Car- her favorite colors with her golden hair and deep blue 
the : wasting nine stitches to saving pathians. eyes and fair skin. The walls were blue with gold 
them—and this morning I do. Sufficient unto the day Immediately after the war, my cousin, Mrs. Mebane, hangings; the furniture was covered with blue and gold 
is the evil thereof. Tomorrow I shall mend and darn and I were over in the Balkans doing some work brocade, blue and gold rugs were on the floor, while 
and be sensible. which eventually took us to Roumania and its beautiful the room looked like a flower garden with its masses 
I and charming queen, whose love of flowers is as much of blue delphinium and bronze snapdragon, with bowls 
of Catherine and I will give a darning party from nine a part of her life as it is of ours. Before the war Of white star jasmine for perfume. The chairs were 
me fill twelve, and ask friends whose stockings need at- brought hard times to those countries, a. marvelous beautiful, each so throne-like in appearance that after 
as tention to come up on the hill and darn with us, and by summer palace and gardens had been built by the old sitting on the different ones I felt like a royal person- 
so doing transform a penance into a pleasure. king. A solid slice had been cut out of the mountain- age myself. And it’s a most delightful feeling—and 
nd We often do that, serving tea and cinnamon toast. Side and there the palace was built and gardens laid out, one that I regretted didn’t last longer. 
bis Or if it’s too hot for these, I always have a lot of while a bold mountain torrent had been diverted from The Queen’s bedroom was the only attempt that I 
DS cherry or blackberry juice made from the fresh fruit, 1S path to made fountains and pools. Then the royal have ever seen to reproduce moonlight, all blue and 
en and serve it on cracked ice. It does away with so much landscape artists had been turned in with a resultant silver. The bed was in the center of the room with 
be awful drug-store dope, which most of us take for lack fairyland. Instead of a garden fence, the posts were wonderful silver carving and hung with silver tissue 
8 of something better. We care very little for jellies tall pink fuschias, trimmed like posts, and the festoons and the lights were in the shape of the crescent moon 
ne and jams and sweet stuff like that. But the fruit juices between were pink sweet peas. It was exquisite. The and stars, so when she went to bed, she could turn on 
we lap up by the tub, and are all the better for it. And garden was filled with every flower I knew and many all the starry firmanent on high. 
= I find visitors are as delighted with it as we are. And that I did not; for the Carpathian wild flowers are The views were lovely from the windows and bal- 
zt] one who cans berries can make it and I know of noth- different from ours. Dozens of fountains, with the onies” On one side the blue Carpathian Mountains and 
3. ing that better solves the problem of simple entertain- right sunshine making dancing rainbows over them, on the other, the endless fields of golden wheat—Rou- 
rf ing for the young folks when a lot of them drop in. 2dded sound as well as color and coolness. mania’s gold mines. 
s Ice cream is troublesome and takes time, while with Up and down the long graveled walks passed Queen VI 
al this, all you do is to open the jar, pour the concentrated Marie and the ladies of her court in the brilliant cos- Dinner was served at eight o’clock. At a quarter of 
) juice over a lump of ice, add just enough water to tumes of Roumania, gorgeous as birds of Paradise; the eight, all of us gathered in the great hall and waited. 
y make it good, and then set the bowl out on a porch king in his immaculate white uniform, glittering with As promptly as the clock itself, the royal family ap- 
$ table. decorations from the different European courts, while peared coming down the great staircase and preceded 
r Really it takes pathetically little to make a party for im and out and over everything, were the Russian wolf us to the dining room. The banquet room was used 
: young people. All they ask is to get together and hounds. only on state occasions. 


Us 


Me 


laugh and talk and be happy with the irresponsible 
happiness of youth, which passes too quickly not to 
make the most of it with them and for them. It isn’t 
a case of “work, for the night is coming,” but play, for 
the day is coming when work has to be done and play- 
time has past. 

ll 

And their strong young shoulders are a comfort in 
times of weariness and sadness. Yesterday we older 
ones came in late, saddened beyond words because we 
had come from the bedside of a dear relative who was 
desperately ill. ‘Sunday night suppers in a Presby- 
terian household are never worth eating—maybe other 
denominations do better; I don’t know. But anyway, 
three young cousins came dancing out of the kitchen, 
saying they were giving us a party and as distinguished 
guests we must sit on the porch until it was ready. I 
started to ask a few housekeeping questions but was 
told firmly it was a party and distinguished guests 
weren't supposed to be inquisitive, only politely con- 
versational. 

The usual Sunday night absence of servants gave the 
young folks their own way. Every few minutes a 
bobbed head was poked around the corner and progress 
with cooking announced. Occasional peals of laughter 
told of something gone wrong, but we older ones didn’t 
care. We simply enjoyed the blessed assurance that 
all housekeeping burdens had been taken from us tem- 
porarily. Then after a little while, a laughing proces- 
sion came from the kitchen and supper was served with 
a flourish, each child praising her own addition to the 
party, calling attention to its superior qualities over 
the others. All this was interspersed with plans for a 
swimming party out on the river this afternoon, to be 
followed by a movie at night—my car, consent, and 


presence, all being taken for granted. 


Il 
My summers are given to the young people of the 


Vv 


The palace was kept for the royal family, while the 
guests’ houses, small but complete in themselves, even 
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A Tribute to Pioneer 


Women 


N CONNECTION with our offer last 
week of $100 in prizes for the best 
letters on “Old Times in the South,” 
please remember that we want stories of pio- 
neer women as well as men—stories of the 
women of pioneer days, Revolutionary days, 
“before the war” days, Civil War times, etc. 
Especially shall we welcome stories of pio- 
neer women of the type shown on our cover 
page, and to whom the Youth’s Companion pays 
this deserved tribute :-— 


“The pioneer woman was, if anything, more 
heroic than her sturdy mate, since the woman 
is less adventurous and less restless than the 
man, and can only face the hardships and perils 
of the frontier and the wilderness by a greater 











exercise of the will and with a greater sacri- 
fice of the things she values in her daily life. 
Yet wherever the pioneer woman’s husband 
went she went—into the dusky, virgin forests 
of the Ohio Valley, across the vast plains that 
lie on either side of the Mississippi, in cov- 
ered wagons over the dusty Santa Fe trail, or 
through the difficult passes of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. She gave » 4 all the pleasant amenities 
of life in the settled and civilized East. She 
toiled side by side with her man to open a 











The meals were good, but very rich and highly sea- 
soned, with lots of sweets and wines—and the best 
coffee I have ever tasted. The table linen was perfectly 
plain but very fine, with the royal crown and mono- 
gram embroidered on everything. The china was white 
with gold, and the glass with gold crown and mono- 
gram. Out of courtesy to my typically American in- 
ability to speak well any language but my own, all re- 
marks were made in English when addressed to me. 
But otherwise, I think every known tongue must have 
flitted around that table. The guests had come from 
all sorts of countries and the Roumanians, like the Rus- 
sians, aré born linguists. Not to be able to speak many 
languages is, with the Roumanians, on a par with in- 
ability to write with us. I could never make them 
understand why Americans were such hopeless illit- 
erates so far as anything but English is concerned. 


Vu 


The most interesting time of all was when at ten 
o'clock, their majesties rose from their seats in the 
great hall, where all evenings were spent, and said good 
night, leaving the court free to do as they liked for as 
long as they liked. Mrs. Mebane and I used to go with 
the queen to her boudoir and listen entranced, over 
endless cups of tea, while she told us tales of the war, 
of American Red Cross assistance that came in time 
of Roumania’s utmost need, of doings of the old Rus- 
sian court where part of her own youth was spent, her 
mother being a daughter of one of the old Czars.. In 
turn we would tell her of America and American ways, 
in which she was keenly interested. And then more 
tea would be brought in. The teapot was of hand- 
wrought silver, in the shape of a hen; the hot water 
kettle the same, only smaller; and the cream pitcher 
a tiny, fluffy chicken. With the tea came hot buttered 
toast and all sorts of funny little cakes. Sometimes 
the king would come in and talk, too, and sometimes 
Princess Marie, now Queen of Jugo-Slavia, but then 
just a young girl who confided to me that she did hope 












' family. There is no other part of the year that I enjoy cleafing, sad eotahteh y heme. js, dl ‘ads Pac 4 ye A 
¢ ness. e face e danger o eat and a me da ce) ve a decen orse 0 tr own to ride 
™. *° much il get oo much from. College young People shocking form of death, at the hands of hos- fo h had never ridden anything but famil pt 
q are an interesting interested lot, with their keen intelli- tile Indians. She was one is rude nd u ly rigs * a g amily cas s 
; i i i welling places, unti tter co a e in the horse . 
j gence turned like a searchlight on all happenings and a eee tuek oak a teen ae 


I wondered when I read of her gracious, queenly ways 
in her new home, if the first thing she asked for, when 
her new husband was showering so many gifts, was not 
a good riding horse. Some day I am going back to 
see them all and then I shall ask about it. 

** * 

And all of these memories have come to me because 

I have a bunch of sweet peas on my table. 


' inventions. I enjoy listening to them talk. They have 
ideas on the topics of the day that are worth ‘listening 
to and heeding. Old ways are not necessarily best, be- 
Cause times change so rapidly that we can’t always keep 
up with them, while young folks can. 

Anyway, it won't hurt us to listen and try to under- 
a stand younger viewpoints. Moses was a great man, 
_ but he was also an example of meekness as well as of 


friendly aid of physician or clergyman. 


“She gave up for most of her days the com- 
forts, the securities, and the graces of life that 
.women love, and labored unremittingly to as- 
sure them to those that should come after her. 
And she did all of this with little complaint 
and no self-pity. It is fitting that she should 
be remembered and honored in the land which 
she did so much to win.” 
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HE home is simply not all it should be with- 

out a lawn. True, it is some trouble to 
make and maintain one, but few things are 
worth while that do not cost something. 
The very foundation of the improvement of the home 
grounds is grass, at least in front, and preferably around 
the sides and to the rear of the house. 

Most of us start too late in making a lawn, and the 
seed are put in on soil that is indifferently prepared and 
later than should be sowed, and poor grass is the result. 
Now is the time to start getting the soil ready for the 
seeding of the lawn grass early next fall. Laying by 
time when there is some leisure is a good time to start 
the work. The following pointers tell in brief how to 
proceed to secure a good lawn :— 

1. Remove all stumps, rocks, and the like. Then 
break the ground broadcast at least six to eight inches 
deep. Let this plowing be thoroughly done, because 
unless a good seedbed is prepared the best results cannot 
be expected. 

2. Put on a heavy application of well-rotted stable 
manure immediately after breaking, applying it at the 
rate of 40 to 50 two-horse wagon loads per acre, or an 
inch or two deep. Be careful to select manure that has 
as little grass seed in it as possible. Most certainly do 
not use large lumps of fresh manure. Get the well- 
rotted if possible. A thin coating of poultry or sheep 
manure should be added if it is available. 

3. Immediately after putting on the stable manure, 
harrow thoroughly with disk harrow. Cut it crossways 
two or three times so as to thoroughly chop up the 
manure and get it mixed with the:soil. Continue to 
harrow every week or two, or after each rain. Hand 
rake after each harrowing so as to get out all rocks, 
sticks and such. Harrow and rake so as to level up 
properly. As far as possible, handle the soil in such 
way as to leave it sloping away from the house to pro- 
vide drainage. 

4. Just before the last harrowing and hand raking 
is given, apply 2,000 pounds of an 8-4-4 or other high 
grade fertilizer broadcast and cut it in. Some may con- 
sider the commercial fertilizer unnecessary where the 
heavy application of stable manure has been given, but 
to get the best results the fertilizer should be used. 
However, apply it only about a couple of weeks before 
the grass seed is to be sowed. 

5. If a crop of cowpeas is growing where the lawn 
is to be made, chop these to pieces before plowing under. 
Turn under vines at least four to six weeks before seed 
is to be sowed. 

6. After the last harrowing, continue to rake by 
hand until the seedbed is perfectly smooth and the soil 
fine. Remember that no cultivation can be given after 
the seed is sowed and every effort should be made to 
have a seedbed that is perfect before the seed is put in. 


7. For the Middle and Lower South, except in por- 
tions of Florida, South Texas, and the Coastal Plains 
region, Bermuda should be the foundation grass. Use 
Bermuda roots. Streak off in rows 8 to 12 inches wide 
and drop in the trench every six or eight finches a clump 
of Bermuda sod or a few roots. Cover two or three 
inches deep and pack tightly by stepping on the roots 
with the feet. Then, sow English rye grass over the 
whole space. This will give a green winter lawn and 
the Bermuda a good summer and early fall lawn. 

8. In the Piedmont or hilly section of the South, 
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How We Can Make One and How We Can Decorate it With a Variety of Blooming Flowers 
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All of. us like beautiful shrubbery and flowering 
bulbs. If we could have them on the spur of the mo- 
ment a lot of us would do so, but it takes time to secure 
the results shown in the above photographs. Study this 
summer, those homes that have been improved by 
shrubbery and bulbs, and then make up your mind to 
make a start about your own home. One of the first 
requirements is a good lawn. How to secure it is told 


on this page. 
Se) 


the following mixture may be used. It is also good 
in the Upper South or mountainous sections, 





Kentucky bluegrass 20 pounds 
SE EN chs 15 2k ones Sineanacesys --+» 10 pounds 
English rye grass ...-..cssecesreecees 20 pounds 


The following has been found good in the Piedmont 


section :— 
Kentucky bluegrass .........sseseeees 40 pounds 
PE WEE eis advinseeqocsicedentssncdenctes 8 pounds 
WOE CHOGEE | 6 ic icdavadcrdecovenacceses 4 pounds 


Mix the seed thoroughly and sow at the rate of 100 
pounds per acre. 

9. Another good mixture for the mountains and 
Piedmont sections is made up of the following :— 


Kentucky bluegrass .......ssseeeeeees 24 pounds 
Mn MNS, fc tude thn dhpadunesss pave chevkas 20 pounds 


White clover 6 pounds 

This is a good mixture where one likes clover with 
the grass. Many, however, prefer not to have clover 
in the lawn. 

10. Use plenty of seed. There is no economy in 
stinting here. One hundred pounds per acre is not too 
much. On a small scale, use one pound to each 100 
square feet of space. This does not mean 100 feet 
square, but 100 square feet. Thus if a lawn 50 by 50 
feet is to be sowed, we have 2,500 square feet, and 25 
pounds of seed should be used. 

11. In sowing lawn grass sow both ways so as to be 
sure to get seed on all the soil. This is very important, 
because just a smal! patch on the lawn that is free of 
grass looks badly. 

12. In Florida and the Coastal Plains sections of 
the Carolinas and Georgia, and the Gulf Coast sections 
of Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, and Texas, St. Au- 
gustine grass and carpet grass often give the best lawns. 
In that part of the South where Bermuda does not do 
well, or where one does not like it, one of these or 
some other local grass may be used to advantage. 

13. Sow the seed in the upper part of the South 
during the latter part of September to early October; 
in the Middle South, early in October, and in the Lower 
South, October to early November. Most folks put it 
in too late, as usually they begin to prepare the ground 
a week or two after the seed should be sowed. 

14. After sowing the seed, rake over lightly with a 
hand rake and roll. If some kind of a roller isn’t avail- 
able, pack lightly with the back of a shovel. This 
packing is desirable in order that the seed may be 
pressed firmly against the soil particles. 

15. Where soil is sour, use lime at the rate of two 
or three tons ground limestone per acre or one-half this 
amount of hydrated lime. Apply just preceding one 
of the harrowings that are given before the seed is 
sowed. Lime applied will of course make conditions 
ideal for the growth of weeds, but at the same time it 
will make it ideal for the growth of grass, and where 
the soil is sour it is best to use the lime. 







The Progressive Far 


By L. A. NIVEN 


Plant These Flowers This Fall 


ies LEASE give me a list of perennial flowers 
6f) that should be planted this fall. I want the 

_ ones that are the easiest cared for and that 

will give a variety of flowers throughout the season.’ 


There is a great variety of perennials that would fill 
the bill. We suggest the following dozen as being 
highly desirable for this purpose :— 

Digitalis or foxglove Lobelia 
Forget-me-not Perennial larkspur 
Shasta daisy Heliotrope Perennial poppy 
Dianthus or pink Hollyhock + Sweet William 

If sowed in late summer or early fall the perennial 
aster will produce flowers the following season. It 
produces a very beautiful daisy-like flower. 

The candytuft is low growing, usually from 10 to 
12 inches in height. It is very effective for massing 
against borders of higher growing flowers or shrubbery. 


Ptrennial aster 
Candytuft 


Because the flowers keep so long and because the 
plant blooms so freely, the Shasta daisy is one of the 
most desirable of the perennial flowers. When put in 
good ground and properly cared for it will produce 
blooms 3% to 4 inches in diameter. 

Probably no perennial flower is better for bedding 
purposes than the dianthus or pink. The blooms serve 
well for cut flowers. In the upper sections of the South 
slight protection will be needed to carry the plants 
through the winter. 

The digitalis or foxglove grows about two feet high, 
has very ornamental leaves, and a great mass of gor- 
geous blooms. 

The little forget-me-not is one of the standbys of 
the perennials. It will bloom the following season if 
sowed in late summer or early fall. It only grows about 
seven or eight inches high and is very effective when 
planted in masses. 

The heliotrope grows about two feet in height and 
produces a great mass of blooms. Sow seed early in 
order to get blooms the following season. 


Probably the,king of all the perennials for the South’ 


is the hollyhock. This flower is not appreciated, we 
believe, as much as its merits justify and would urge 
everyone thinking of planting any flowers in the fall 
to not fail to put in some of them. They bloom prac- 
tically the year round and, as is well known, produce 
great masses of large, beautiful flowers. The seed 
should be sowed in August, although they may be sowed 
as late as September in the Middle and Lower South, 
and may be sowed in early spring, but late summer or 
early fall sowing is best. 

Another fine little flowering plant used for bedding 
purposes or planting among rockeries or other out-of- 
the-way spots is the lobelia. It blooms over a long 
season and is a quite desirable little flower. 

For borders or permanent beds the perennial lark- 
spur is one of the very best flowers. It is better fitted 
for beds and borders than anywhere else. 

The perennial poppy should not be overlooked. It 
produces very gorgeous flowers, comparing with tulips 
in this respect. 

The Sweet William is an old standby and should by 
all means be included in the list. It usually grows from 
15 to 20 inches in height and produces flowers of vari- 
ous colors and blooms a long while. By sowing in the 
fall, blooms may be had the following season. 


Brian 
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: : OFtere’s to Babies—the 6tVhole kage of Chem 


These Are the Prize Winners in Our Baby Picture Contest 











Miller of Lauger- 
dale County, Tenn., 
and his pet. 


WATERMELON 
TIME AT OUR 
HOUSE (left) 


Sent in by Mrs. } 


Anna H. Jones, 
Warren Co., Miss. 


THREE “JUST THREE” 
The dog, the orange tree 
and Lawrence J. Murphy, 
Jr., are each three years 
old. Sent in by Mr. L. V. 
Murphy, Cameron Co., Texas. 


ANTICIPATION 
Sent in by Miss Mabel Brown, 
Phillips County, Ark. 


MOTHER AND i # 


Sent in by Mr. Herman Clark, 
Franklin County, Ky. 


DAUGHTER 

Sent in by Mr. 
J. H. Williamson, 
Campbell Co., Va. 


A BABY DEER 

This pretty little 
fawn standing at 
the right was rais- 
ed on goat’s milk. 
Sent in by Mrs. 
Ella M. Sumdler, 
Independence Co., 
Arkansas. 


READY FOR THE BALL 

The little lady is Emma Dell 
Dark, Chatham County, N. C. 
Sent in by Mrs. E. C. Yow, 
Route 1, Mt. Vernon, N. C. 


E. S. WHATLEY OF HENDERSON CO., TENN. 


A prize boy with his three prize piggies. 


AFTER THE FROLIC 





Little Miss Alley, shown below, uses her 


dog for a seat when they are tired of play. 
Sent in by Mrs. J. H. Alley, Montgomery 
County, Ark. 
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“ObDhy OF OffLave OXGever OMearried” 


Spinster and Bachelor Readers Relate Their Experiences in the Game of Hearts 


First Prize Letter 


AM a woman past the marrying 

age, even in this-day of ours in 
which the marriageable age is so elastic. 
As soon as people begin to feel that they 
know me well enough to become a bit 
personal I know that a remark such as 
this is sure to come: “Miss Julia, how 
on earth did you escape getting mar- 
ried?” When they quiz me thus, I seem 
able to guess what is going on in their 
minds, and you will forgive me if it 
sounds boastful. They reason: “Here is a 
woman lovely in face and. disposition, 
with a charm of manner of which any 
younger girl might be proud. She is con- 
genial with both elderly and young peo- 
ple. There isn’t a person in the com- 
munity who does not like and admire her 





veneer knocks off just how many men are 
mean, stingy, and high tempered. I 
know other men who are kind and tender 
as well as honorable and honest. When I 
choose a man for a husband I feel I am 
not as apt to be fooled in him. 

I believe any girl who has held down 
a good position for three years will learn 
how to give the soft answer that turns 
away wrath, how to stop the snappy 
comeback that trembles on her tongue, 
and how to refrain from reminding a 
man of the mistakes he has made. 

MARY THOMAS. 

Colbert County, Ala. 


He Enjoys Solitude 


AM A man of 42 years, and have 
spent many hours debating the 


deal, so I feel useful. When I meet the 
right man I'll marry. A READER. 
Beaufort County, S. C. 


A Victim of Circumstances 


SHALL not say I am an old 

bachelor from choice. I feel 
rather wistful at times when I visit my 
married friends. 

But fate had a hand in the matter. 
During my second year in agricultural 
college my father died. As I expected 
to farm anyway, I just started at it a 
little earlier than I had planned. 

Twenty years have passed, and I am 
still the “head of the house’’—my n.oth- 
er’s. One by one the other children have 
finished college and taken up their careers. 


-—and yet, she has never married. 
How can it be?” 

Not being in the least sensitive 
over my spinsterhood, I usually an- 
swer quite frankly. 

At the time when most people are 

considering marriage, the idea .was 
remote and unappealing to me. The 
only person among my acquaintance 
whom I truly loved was a boy I had 
known sifice childhood. He was leav- 
ing for West Point and I for col- 
lege when we found that we loved 
each other. With all the ardour of 
youth and first love he pleaded that 
we get married and let education 
go, but my better judgment ,saved 
us and we both went away. Con- 
trary to the story books, our love 
lasted, and when he graduated he 
again urged me to marry him. But 
by that time I had had a few years 
of real musical training and my 
heart was set on a career. So, again, 
he went away, and two years later 
his engagement was announced to 
another girl. Though disappointed, 
I was neither bitter nor heartbroken. 
During the years that followed-I had 
other admirers, but there were none 
whom I considered more important 
than my music. A few years after 
the marriage of my former sweet- 
heart I was ready to go on the con- 
cert stage, and after two months of 
the glory and thrill of that work, 
my voice left me during a serious ill- 
ness. 

It has never returned. My career 
has turned out to be no career at all, 
and yet I have found a little niche in the 
wall of human lives, and it is here that I 
have found true usefulness and happi- 
ness. I live with my sister, her husband, 
and their adorable children on a farm. 

I am, at present, the principal of the 
village school, a few miles away. I now 
have my own car which conveys the chil- 
dren and me to school each day. The 
kiddies are devoted to their Aunt Julia, 
and it is a genuine pleasure to be able 
to help their mother do things for them. 
On Sundays we go to Sunday school and 
there I have my class of adolescent boys 
whom I love dearly. 


So, the real reason for my not having 
married has been my desire for self ex- 
pression, a career, and although I have 
been denied the chosen career, who knows 
but that this humble calling is the big- 
ger thing after all? I am happy, and so 
I always smile inwardly when I know 
that people are pitying me. A. J. W. 

Nash County, N. C. 


Business Trains for Marriage 


@5#2 truth has been borne if on my 
mind by seven years of business life 
that it will pay all girls to earn their 
own living for at least four to five years 
before they marry. 

ring my business career, I have seen 
men with their coats off, spiritually as 
well as physically. I know when the 
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THINKING OF MATRIMONY BUT WONDERING WHERE THE MONEY’S COMING FROM 
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—Courtesy Pathe Pictures, Inc. 


Charles Ray, who is Pathe’s “Dynamite Smith,” returns to his interpretations of the plain 
people, in a scene from an old film, “The Egg-Crate Wallop.” 


subject of matrimony but the decision so 
far has been in the negative. To me 
married life is nothing but a continual 
struggle and strife, trying to make both 
ends meet and occasionally finding either 
end a fraction. 

I could have married, but I never 
talked much about the subject and in-due 
time each girl cast me aside, and chose 
for herself a husband. I always con- 
soled myself by saying. “I was tired of 
‘em all.” 

Now I can truly say I am thankful 
things happened as they did for I surely 
do enjoy the solitude of a bachelor. 

Give me for a companion, leisure and a 
shelf of books. JOE G. LAWRENCE. 

Boyle County, Ky. 


Hasn’t Met Right Man 


HAVE never married because I’m 
happy just so. I have never had 
a chance to marry a man I really wanted 
to be with the rest of my life. I am a 
farmer’s daughter. I do most of the 
cooking and have my flowers to look 
after. I sew when convenient, embroider 
and have lots of time to read or listen 
to the phonograph. 
We have a car and go visiting, to 
church, picnics, movies, shows, and radio 
parties, so we do not have a dull life. 


I have good health and work a good 


I have worked and planned to that end. 
But I would not have you get the idea 
that I regret it. I have not been un- 
happy. 

But a wife simply would not fit into 
the scheme of things. I could not bring 
the woman I loved into my mother’s 
home, because every woman wants, and 
should have, a home all her own. I 
could not break away and make a home 
of our own—too many people depend on 
me here. 

The path of duty led to bachelorhood, 
and I followed it, as the happiest way, 
under the circumstances. 


“OLD BACHELOR.” 
Sampson County, N. C. 


Takes Two 
OOF CAN give a very good reason 


why I have not married. Men 

that I wanted I could not get, and those 

that I could get were those I did not 

want. ANNIE W. GAULDIN. _ 
Henry County, Va. 


Loves All the Girls 


HAVE never married because I 

like the companionship of women. 
I admire the gaiety of one, the common 
sense of another, the beauty of this one, 
the dignity of that—but I have never 
found the one woman who had all the vir- 
tues I admire, coupled with the sports- 





The Progressive Far 


manship, the charm, the versatility, that & 
could satisfy my longing for diversity jg @ 


feminine companionship. 
GAY OLD FELLOW, 


Should Women Seek Husbands? 
52 reason scores and scores of 4 


well educated, refined home-loyi 


women have become old maids is be © 


Let 


cause they have never had a chance. 


us hope in the coming years, society will § 


not think it improper for women to go | 


out and choose a mate as men do: 
PAULINE BUCKNER. 


Henderson County, N. C. 
She Severed Home Ties 


OF GREW up in a nice country com 
munity some 20 miles from the 


nearest city. I was just the ordinary 7 


girl with my share of good looks, 
brains, and ambitions. After finish. 
ing college I went to the city 20 
miles away where I secured a place 
in one of the large schools. There 
were free lectures, shows, operas, 
and concerts that I did not have at 
home, but I was often too tired to 
attend and often I had no one to go 
with me—chaperones and beaux were 
necessities 20 years ago. 


I did have chances to marry but 
I felt that none were as good as 
I could have had in my own home 
town. I had to choose to live my 
life either in the city or the small 
town and very foolishly I chose the 
city, the loneliest place on earth for 
a good girl. I am today a busy, suc- 
cessful woman with many interests 
and not unhappy, but I say to the 


country girl, “Stay at home. Have 
a background. There you are a 
personality.” 7 a 


The Old Pessimist 


CD ieee girls of today ask before 
they marry, “How much mon- 
ey have you? Can you give me 
as much as dad does?” 

Usually a man has to have a 
home, furniture, a car, and then a 
stiff bank account. Goodness, he is 
fighting for an existence in his busi- 
ness or profession, trying to pass his 
first or second milestone in the 
business world, and instead of get- 
ting a helping hand he gets one 
that holds him down. C. C. JONES. 
Mecklenburg County, N. C. 


Feels Himself Too Poor 


HAVE never married because I 

have never made money enough. 
The lot of a farmer’s wife is no bed of 
roses at its best and until I can give 
a woman at least a few of the comforts 
—a home that she can be proud of, a 
car, lights and waterworks—so her whole 
life will not. be a nightmare of drudgery. 
I shall never ask one to give up the free- 
dom and comfort of spinsterhood for 
the cares and responsibilities of wifehood 
on the farm. vs yy 


Sampson County, N. C. 


No Soul-mate for Him 


COULD have married if I had 

wanted to, but I can get along just 
as well without marrying. I have an old 
maid sister and she can cook, wash, and 
keep house. I don’t see any use in mar- 
rying. I have a good home of my own 
and a nice car and three “forties” of 
land. A wife would be lots of trouble. 
She wouldn’t want to have to work in 
the field or do much except stay in the 
house with my sister and help her keep 
house and my sister can get along just 
fine without any help. 


T. T. THOMAS. 
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I SUMMER JAMS AND JELLIES | 


4 OMEONE has said that when the 
' history of our times is written 
Pyhat speed will be its most noticeable 









ie Ugharacteristic. Even in the tasks of the 
Is? " fousehold we are 

‘ ‘discarding many 
| Of E gaditional methods 
vING 9 fecause they con- The work is 
be- 7H sme more time much easier if 
Let "H gan the modern = you gather all 
will — | housewife consid- needed sup- 
80 _ es practical. She plies together 


before start- 
ing to make 
your pickles. 


. ~ gejoices whena 
. | speedy method is 
® developed which in 


gpite of its speed A straight- 
manages to retain sided crock 
me ail the traditional ike this is 
the excellence of the good for brin- 
ary | product. For this ing. 
ks, ! reason we find 
sh- women adopting the 
20 short boil method 
ace of making jams and 
ere jellies, because it 
as, saves fuel, time, 
at and attention, and 
to becaus: it elimin- 
go ates un‘ertainty and 
re failures 
In oider to get 
wut a jelly to “set” it 
as must contain the 
ne jellifying substance 
ny called “pectin” in 
il a certain definite 
he proportion and 
of strength. Fruits 
c: vary in the amount 
ts of pectin they con- 
he tain. Pectin is abun- 
me dant in apples and 
s they are often used 
as a base for anoth- 
er fruit. Very few 
fruits have enough 
to jellify all of 
e their own juice. This is why juice from 
\- ' fruits such as pineapple, strawberries, 
e cherries, peaches, etc., will not jell natu- 
rally. As the fruit ripens, the jellying 
a power of its pectin is lowered, which is 
a the reason for using one-half underripe 
3 fruit in the long boil method. In the old 
fi fashioned method, which we now call the 
; . long boil method, we cooked our fruit and 
. ) sugar together until a point was reached 


when it would give the jelly test. A 
definite proportion of sugar and fruit 
juice does not always produce the same 
results because the quantity of sugar re- 
_ quired depends upon the quantity of pec- 
tin present. If the proportion of sugar 
is too great, a syrup is sometimes the re- 
sult instead of a jelly. 

Concentrated pectin is now produced 
commercially and can be bought under 
various trade names. It is extracted from 
fruits, concentrated, and refined ready for 
use. This makes it possible to make jel- 
‘lies of fruits which do not contain enough 

: fatural pectin to cause them to jell. In 
» the short boil method, sufficient pectin 
| is added to the fruit juice to jellify all 
of the juice with about a minute’s boil- 
ing. A fully ripe fruit may be used and 
its superior color and flavor is retained 
by this process. The same quantity of 
fruit juice that will produce three pounds 
of jelly by the long boil method will pro- 
duce five pounds by the short boil method. 


No one recipe can be given that will 
' apply to all jellies or jams, because al- 
» lowance should be made for the pectin 
Present in the fruit. In making jelly 
with liquid pectin, select fully ripe fruit 
in sound condition and extract the juice. 
Berries may have their juice crushed out 
without cooking. This retains more of 
the fresh fruit flavor and color. More 
Solid fruits need a short cooking to ex- 
tract their juice. The fruit should be 
heated slowly and cooked gently until 
tender. Cooked fruit may be allowed to 
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drip overnight, but cold pressed juice 
should be made into jelly at once. If 
you are willing to sacrifice the clearness 
for quantity use a cheesecloth bag for 
dripping and squeeze it. If you prefer 


clearness, use a cotton flannel bag of me- 
diym weight. 


The pulp may then be used 


















for jams or for making a second extrac- 
tion of juice for jelly. 
The juice and sugar are carefully meas- 


ured and brought to a boil. Thorough 
cooking of sugar with a weak acid, as 
in fruit, prevents the formation of crys- 
tals. Individuals differ in their judgment 
of the boiling point, so it is safer to give 
the time of cooking after the stock has 
come to a full rolling, tossing boil. This 
is the reason why all recipes specify a 
large kettle. After the tossing boil is 
reached, the liquid pectin is added and 
the juice is boiled for exactly one-half 
minute. Then it is taken from the fire 
and allowed to stand for one minute to 
permit the scum to form. This is re- 
moved and the jelly poured at once into 
the glasses. 


The next step is also new to many peo- 
ple. A thin film of hot paraffine is poured 
at once over the hot jelly to protect it 
from mold spores that may settle on the 
surface while it is cooling. Only about 
one tablespoon of paraffine is used at this 
time. To insure a secure seal, hot par- 
affine should be poured on from one edge 
and allowed to force all air from the 
surface covered. When the jelly is cold, 
a more generous coating of paraffine is 
added and the glass is rolled so that the 
paraffine will run up and around the sides 
of the jar and make a more perfect seal. 
A tin or paper cover is used to protect it 
from dust but a tight cover that entirely 
excludes the air is objectionable. Atten- 
tion to the proper way of pouring, par- 
affining, and preparing for storage is as 
necessary for success as attention to the 
making itself. 

In the case of jams, the method is about 
the same; the fruit pulp is sliced or crush- 
ed or put through the food chopper, as 
one wishes, the essential factor being that 
the pieces should be small and uniform in 
size. The sugar and pulp are brought 
to the boiling point and allowed to boil 
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for one or two minutes. It is then re- 
moved from the fire and not cooked af- 
ter the addition of the pectin. 

Some fruits demand a cooling period 
of from three to five minutes.in order to 
prevent the floating of the fruit. That 
is, having the lower part of the glass 











sure of good results. 


clear jelly and the fruit all collected at 
the top. The recipes obtained with liquid 
pectin are accurate and should be closely 
followed. 


Here are a few recipes for jams and 
jellies that you may have seen in these 
columns before, but they are such good 
ones that we must be sure you have a 
copy of them to use in making your 
sweets this summer :— 


Grape Jelly.—Four cups juice from cooked 
fruit, 8 cups sugar, 1 cup liquid pectin, Stem 
and crush thoroughly about 3 pounds ripe 
grapes. Add % cup water, stir until boiling, 
and simmer 10 minutes in covered kettle. 
Place cooked fruit in jelly bag and drain 
out the juice. Measure sugar and juice into 
large saucepan, stir, and bring to a boil. 
At once .add the cup of liquid pectin, stirring 
constantly and bring again to a full rolling 
boil and boil for % minute. Remove from 
fire, let stand 1 minute, skim, pour quickly, 
and seal hot. 

Peach Jelly.—Three cups juice, 6% cups su- 
gar, 1 cup liquid pectin. Use about 34 pounds 
ripe fruit. Do not peel but remove pits, 
crush thoroughly and add % cup water. Stir 
until boiling, cover pan, and simmer 5 min- 


utes. Place fruit in jelly bag and extract 
juice. Measure sugar and juice into large 
pan, stir, and bring to a boil. At once add 


liquid pectin, stirring constantly and bring 
again to a full rolling boil and boil % min- 
ute. Remove, let stand 1 minute, skim, pour 
quickly, and seal hot. 


Plum Jelly.—Four cups juice from cooked 
fruit, 8 level cups sugar, 1 cup liquid pectin. 
Crush well about 4 pounds ripe plums. Add 
1 cup water, stir until boiling, simmer 10 
minutes, and strain out juice. Place sugar 
and juice in pan, stir and bring to a boil. 
Add pectin, stirring constantly and bring 
to boil, and boil for % minute, Remove from 
fire, let stand 1 minute, skim, pour quickly, 
and seal hot. 

Fig Jam.—Four cups crushed fruit and lem- 
on, 8 cups sugar, 1 cup liquid pectin. Re- 
move stem ends from about 2 pounds ripe 
figs and crush well. Add juice of 2 lemons. 
Measure 4 cups of mixture into large ket- 
tle. Add sugar and mix well. Bring to full 
rolling boil, stirring constantly, boil hard 
1 minute. Remove from fire and stir in pec- 


tin. Skim, pour quickly, and seal hot, 


MAY C. McDONALD. 





Don’t let any surplus cabbages go 
to waste but make them into delicious 
sauer krant. This careful cook is just 
going to weigh her finely shredded 
cabbage so that she will know exactly 
how much salt to add. When the 
kraut is properly cured ‘she will can 
it, which makes it possible for her to 
keep it indefinitely. 


This young lady is smiling to think of the supply of crisp 
pickles she will have to add zest to winter meals. By using 
the kitchen scales and following her recipe exactly slie és 
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|’ PICKLES AND PICKLING 


CIE ARINC pickles has for a long 
time been one of the most deli- 
cate of culinary arts. Here are a few 
recipes to assist aspiring housewives :— 


Tomato Catsup. — 
One bushel of toma- 
toes, 2 quarts vine- 
gar, 1 pint salt, 
pound whole cloves, 
% pound whole all- 
spice, 1 tablespoon 
black pepper, 1 
sized pod red pepper. 
Cut tomatoes into 
small pieces, boil till 
soft, then rub through 
wire sieve; add vine- 
gar, salt, cloves, all- 
spice, and pepper. Tie 
spices in bag. Mix 
together and boil un- 
til reduced to one- 
half the quantity. 
When cold strain 
through colander, 
bottle, and seal. 


Stuffed Bell Pepper 
Pickle—One medium 
sized head cabbage 
(4% pints chopped 
white cabbage, 4 
bell peppers (medium 
sized and green), 1 
gallon spiced vinegar, 
3 tablespoons white 
mustard seed, 2 ta- 
blespoons celery seed, 
% cup salt. Sprinkle 
cabbage with % cup 
salt and allow to 
stand for 4 hours. 
Squeeze dry by plac- 
ing in muslin bag 
and twisting tightly. 
Thoroughly mix with 
the cabbage the mus- 
tard and celery seed. 
Select sweet bell pep- 
pers of medium and 
uniform size, cut off 
the top with the 
stem, remove every 
seed, stuff peppers 
with the cabbage, re- 
place top and stitch 
firmly with needle 
and coarse thread. 
Place stuffed peppers 
in stone jars, pouring over them enough boil- 
ing spiced vinegar to cover thoroughly. Re- 
move spice bag from vinegar after 3 weeks. 
Allow peppers to remain in vinegar 6 weeks 
before packing. Process packed jar 15 min- 
utes, 

Sweet Cucumber Pickle-——Four quarts sliced 
cucumbers, or small cucumbers, 1 ounce all- 
spice, 1 ounce cinnamon, 1 ounce celery seed, 
3 pints vinegar, 4 pounds brown sugar. Soak 
cucumbers in strong brine for 3 days, then 
soak in clear water for 3 days, changing wa- 
ter each day. Simmer slowly in weak vine- 
gar, with a small piece of alum for 3 hours 
and drain, boil together with the spices, vine- 
gar and sugar, and pour over for 3 days, 
heating each day. 

Mustard Chow Chow.—One quart cucum- 
bers cut fine, 1 quart onions cut fine, 1 quart 
small onions left whole, 1 quart small cucum- 
bers cut in inch squares, 1 head white cab- 
bage, 6 green peppers. Cover with brine and 
let stand, overnight. Drain very thoroughly 
and add 8 cups sugar, 2 quarts vinegar, % 
pound mustard seed, % ounce celery seed. 
Let come to boil and then add 1 cup flour and 

cup mustard. Put in slowly and stir. 
Bottle while hot. 

Sauer Kraut.—Use 1 to 3 quarts salt to ® 
gallons of shredded cabbage, or 3 pounds salt 
to each 100 pounds shredded cabbage. Re- 
move outside leaves and hard core of cab- 
bage. Shred the rest finely. Line keg with 
larger leaves on bottom and sides as you 
fill it, Put in 3-inch layer of shredded cab- 
bage and sprinkle with 4 or 5 tablespoons 
salt. Continue the process and pound down 
well until cask is full and covered with brine. 
The salt soon extracts considerable juice 
from cabbage and brine should rise above the 
slaw. Cover with large leaves and board 
cover, weighted down and kept level. Care 
should be used not to use limestone or sand- 
stone for weights for the acid produced by 
fermentation attacks the lime and desroys the 
keeping quality of the brine. Keep cabbage en- 
tirely covered with brine at all times. Keep in 
cool dry cellar for 3 to 4 weeks. Remove 
scum. In warm weather kraut cures in 16 
to 18 days. When cured pack. in No. 3 cans 
and cover with boiling water. Seal and pro- 
cess 30 minutes in hot water bath at 212° F. 


ory 


EFORE boiling milk, boil a little 

water in the saucepan. Then heat 
the milk in the ordinary way—you will 
find it will not burn. 
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white bias tape,. which serves to keep 
them in place. The bottom of the blouse 
is finished with a scalloped line bound 
with the tape, and the cuffs on the short 
sleeves are trimmed in the same way. 
The tie is made interesting by having 
pearl buttons in graded sizes set on it, 
and these are matched by the pearl belt 
buckle. Many other trim designs could 
be developed in dotted swiss, and this 
style, as well as others, could be made up 
in numerous cotton materials. The new 
printed charmeuse, ginghams, printed 
zephyr lawns, and suitings are all pleas- 
ing and practical. 


MARBLED PAPER _| 


OMETIMES when you look at 

the sunset, or the clouds_over the 
hills or some other 
beautiful scene do 
you wish you were 
an artist and could 
catch the beauty on 


RENOVATE THE OLD PIC- 
TURE FRAMES 


VERYONE rummaging around 

in the attic can find old picture 
frames that have been hidden away be- 
cause they are shabby. They don’t need 
to be hidden away 
—just freshen them 
up a bit with gesso, 
bronze powder and 
paints and they will 
be an ornament to 
any room. 








Sandpaper the 
wornsur face and ap- 
ply the gesso—com- 
pletely covering the 
frame, or apply the 
gesso in a pattern. 
Let it dry and paint 
it with enamel paint 
or apply bronzing 
liquid and dust with cenit? Thane a 


bronze powder. way thi: 900: com 
aa - Many times ye get these effects 
estes Bessie ore delight. without any artistic 
CANDLESTICK MADE 3 training. Do you 
OVER WITH GESSO ful mirrors. Instead 24+ to make a 
of using a picture, pow lamp shade, 
have a mirror inserted, and decorate the over some pretty 
frame as above. Take into consideration boxes or a lovely 
where the mirror is going to be placed <teen at trifling 
and govern your coloring accordingly. cost? Marbled pa- 
Dull bronze effects are always lovely, but per serves all these 
a touch of color for the background of purposes and many 
your frame sets off the bronze relief, tore No two de- 
giving a much more beautiful effect. This signs are alike, yet 
is accomplished by painting with enamel 21 are beautiful. 
first, letting it dry and then putting the iq perhaps best 
bronzing liquid on the raised surfaces Qf ai the work 
only. takes little time. 

These same discarded frames may be 
made into beautiful trays. Instead of a 
picture, insert under the glass a piece of 
brilliant cretonne or an old print and 
decorate the frame completely with the 
gesso. Very attractive bronze handles 
may be purchased at the hardware: store 
for a few cents and may be screwed se- 
curely into the frame. Finish the bottom 
of the tray with a piece of wall board 
and felting, which can be glued very 
easily to the wall board surface. 

The candle stick photographed was 
one of a wooden pair that had become 
shabby. The surface was polished and 
then the gesso applied with the aid of an 
ornamenting tool. The gesso was colored 
with old ivory paint, shaded with brown 
without any bronze. 

Don’t forget how gesso is made: One- 
half cup commercial glue, 144 cups whit- 
ing, 3 teaspoons varnish and 3 teaspoons 


linseed oil. 
low, and a green. Later, if you wish you 


COTTON IN TAILORED STYLES] can mix these and make all colors, but these 


} four will do to begin with. Use old saucers 
for mixing and have an old kitchen knife to 











The process is a 
simple one, that of 
mixing a few oil 
colors separately, 
in turpentine, then 
sprinkling a few 
drops of each upon 
a pan of water, 
stirring the water 
vigorously a mo- 
ment and catching 
the design so made 
upon a piece of pa- 
per by dropping 
the paper down 
upon the surface. 
The moment the 
paper touches the - 
surface of the water the design is caught. 

Materials and Process.—Fill a dishpan or 
other large tub to within two inches of the 
top with cold water. For color you need 
only ordinary house paint; small cans of 
about four bright colors, a red, a blue, a yel- 














Elsewhere on this page in 


summer dress is made. 


HE trend toward simple tailored 

styles is being reflected in summer 
washable dresses. One of the best cotton 
materials for making up in tailored styles 
is dotted swiss. It comes in many differ- 
etit colors including several that do not 
readily show soil, such as brown, navy 
blue, grey, or forest green, and also in 
many lighter shades or in combinations 
of color—a background of one color, and 
dots of another. The crisp texture of 
dotted swiss is excellent for rather se- 
vere designs, although often this material 
is thought of only in connection with 
afternoon or party dresses. 

Here is a trim street costume in navy 
blue dotted swiss with trimmings of white 
bias lawn tape. There are two collars, 
the upper one white and detachable so 

gthat it may be washed more often than 
the entire dress requires. The dress ap- 
pears to be a two-piece costume but in 
reality it is all in one, the joining being 
concealed by a dark blue belt matching the 
tie. There are three pleats on each side 
of the skirt, bound on the ¢dges with 


do not become mixed. 
saucer with turpentine, or kerosene will do, 
and stir thoroughly until the paint is en- 
tirely dissolved. 


not too large to fit in the pan. 
knife shake a few drops of the blue paint 
onto the water. 


results will be. 
paint in designs but stir vigorously and catch 
the ‘natural patterns so made. 
you can choose any color combinations you 
desire. 
bination of blues and greens at one end 
and oranges and reds at the other. 
as the colors begin to get muddy potir out 
the water, wipe the pan out, and start afresh. 
Practice first on small sheets of paper until 


do the stirring. You need some turpentine 
and old cloths. Every kind of white paper 
from thin typewriter paper to cardboard will 
do. It must be perfectly smooth and un- 
marked. 


Put a little of the blue paint on a saucer, 


a little of the red on another, and the same 


with the yellow and green. Be careful to 
wipe the knife each time so that the colors 
Then half fill each 


paper near and cut in sizes 
With the 


Have your 


Do the same with the other 


colors. Quickly stir the paint and immedi- 
ately drop the paper on top and remove at 
once. Lay it on a flat surface to dry. 


The more rapidly you work the better the 
Do not try to arrange the 


Of course 
Sometimes it is lovely to use a com- 


As: soon 
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you get the knack. Beginners are tempted 
to use too much paint. 

Do not judge the results at once, for you 
cannot really see the pattern until it dries. 
Be very careful to see that the paper is 
perfectly dry when you drop it in the pan, 





|_ PAINTING WITH CRAYONS | 


COMM": DIDN’T you enjoy coloring 
pictures with crayons when you 
were a child? You will enjoy painting 
with them on unbleached muslin or simi- 


lar material just as much. It is done ex- 
actly the same way. 





First draw with pencil any design you 
like on your material. Or, if you prefer, 
use a hot iron transfer pattern. You can 
easily copy simple flower forms from 
cretonnes and other figured materials. I 
made a very pretty 
set of curtains of 
unbleached muslin 
with a border in a 
hollyhock pattern 
done in pink and 
green. I bound the 
edges with material 
of the same shade 
that the flower 
petals were painted. 





Color the design 
with wax crayons 
and then lay it face 
down on wrapping 
paper and press 
with a warm iron. 
Don’t have the iron 
hot as it will make 
the colors run. Set 
the iron down 
firmly, raise it up, 
and set it down 
again. A push-pull 
motion on the de- 
sign will smear it. 
The warm iron 
melts the wax let- 
ting it run down 
between the threads, 


Outline the de- 
sign with a fine pen 
and ‘waterproof em- 
broidery ink. This 
will launder nicely 
if care is taken in 
washing. Press with 














—Photo by U. 8. D. A. 


DOTTED SWISS IN TAILORED EFFECT a warm iron as 

D “Cotton in Tail- before. 
ored Styles” is told just how this attractive Children’s dreseen, 
aprons, window 


curtain, bedspreads, doilies, scarfs and 

other things made of unbleached muslin 

are beautiful decorated in this way. 
MRS. GRACE WILLIAMSON. 


| GRANDMOTHER’S BEAUTY 
| AIDS AND OURS 


—————— 
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OSMETICS were few in great- 

grandmother’s day. If a girl 
had a very worldly heart, she sometimes 
sneaked a little cornstarch from the pan- 
try to powder her face; if she had a good 
deal of courage, she sometimes secretly 
moistened a bit of red ribbon to deepen 
the flush in her cheeks. If a girl had 
freckles, it was considered decent and 
permissible for her to apply buttermilk 
to her skin as a bleach, but that was about 
as far as a girl could go towards recti- 
fying Nature’s blunders. 


Today the modern woman has dozens 
of safe and efficient beauty aids at her 
service ; and fortunately, because they are 
manufactured in enormous quantities, 
they are not expensive. 

Even beautiful women need to have 
their best features emphasized and the 
poorest ones helped out. The most clas- 
sic little nose in the world is not pretty 
if it has an oily skin; the most perfect 
teeth in the world will not remain per- 
fect nor will they shine with pearly lus- 


ms ~ 


= 


tre unless they are regularly and thor & 
oughly cleaned with a good dentifrice. © 
hair that is not constantly groomed soqm = 
grows coarse and ugly; hands that are ; 
neglected soon show it, in coarse pores, 
ugly nails and broken cuticle. 


If great-grandmother had an oily skin, 


she just accepted it as part of her fate; 
if the modern girl’s skin is oily, she uses 7 
a good cleanser, followed by an astringent. ~~ 


If she has unwanted hair on face or arms 


or legs, she uses a mild depilatory once 4 


every week or ten days, and keeps her 
skin as free from hair as a baby’s. 


Does she spend a great deal of time: 
fussing with her cleansing creams, her ~ 
manicuring, her deodorants? Well, no ~ 
more than great-grandmother spent ar- 
ranging elaborate coiffures and getting — 
herself safely barricaded inside her whale- 
bones, her heavily starched camisoles and 
chemises, her beruffled petticoats and 
hoop-skirts. The girl of today can slip 
into her simple, straight hung garments 
in two minutes, and when she emerges 


from her room, she is not only dainty © 


and lovely to behold, but she is comfort- 
able, free, and ready for any kind of 
fun and activity, able to breathe deeply, 
stretch her arms without splitting a seam, 
and jump a fence or mud puddle without 
assistance. Truly, the modern girl is not 
only daintier and better groomed but she 
has lots more fun and freedom than 
great-grandmother ever dreamed about. 


PHOEBE COLE. 


| FLOWERS FROM TAPE | 


AVE you seen these new and in- 
teresting flowers made of double 
petals of gummed cloth tape? They are 
wired through the center of each petal 
with light weight wire, assembled, and 
painted with any desired color of sealing 
wax dissolved in denatured alcohol. 
After the petals are cut according to 
the pattern, the gummed side of the tape 
is moistened with a small brush. Then a 











—Courtesy Dennison Mfg. Co. 
FLOWERS MADE OF GUMMED TAPE 


piece of wire (extending about an inch 
below the petal) is placed through the 
center and over this the other petal is 
carefully placed and pressed down. A half 
bunch of rose stamens secured to a wire 
makes the center of the *flower around 
which the wired petals, numbering from 
three to eight, are placed. The leaves 
with longer wires are wrapped to the 
stem with brown crepe paper. After all 
assembling is done, the flowers are painted 
twice with a thin solution of colored seal- 
ing wax and when dry, may be painted 
with several coats of transparent amber 
sealing wax to give a glossy effect. 


| FLOWERED SHELVES | 


PEAKING of her kitchen shelves 
a housewife said: “When I took 
the soiled papers off this spring I found 
I had nothing to put on them, and we are 
some distance from stores. I took pretty 
flowered wall paper that had been left 
from papering a bedroom, cut it to fit 
exactly and made a paste such.as is used 
for wall paper, and pasted it to the 
shelves. That was very pretty, but would 
soil easily. So I gave it a coat of one 
of the quick drying, transparent var- 
nishes. The varnish showed the cream- 
colored paper with its bouquets of flow- 
ers, and yet made a finish that could be 
wiped off with a damp cloth at any time.” 
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But One 2CL)hildhood —C§ 


ei take it? One of the real essentials of 





| MAKE BONES STRONG WITH 
| LIME 


HE average man has enough cal- 
cium or lime in his body to white- 
wash his chicken coop. This calcium is 
what helps to make his bones straight 
and strong and keep his teeth well-form- 
ed and able to fight off decay. “How 
does this lime get into our bodies?” is a 
question which is often asked, since the 
average person does not know when he 
eats lime. va 
This large amount of lime needed in 
our bodies is one of the main reasons 
for watching to see that every child gets 
his daily pint of milk. There is an enor- 
mous difference in the amount of lime 
and calcium which different foods con- 
tain. Fruits and vegetables are fairly 
rich in calcium while the green leafy 
vegetables contain quite a supply, but 
the average person depends upon milk 
for daily calcium. A quart of milk con- 
tains more calcium than a quart of clear 
saturated lime water. The milk drinker 
is getting many other valuable minerals. 


| MISTAKES WITH MY BOY 


E ALL make mistakes in bring- 

ing up children, and see them 
when it is too late. Still it’s fortunate 
that we can think of many more tri- 
umphs than failures, more things done 
right than mistakes made. 

If I were going over the road again, I 
should buy fewer cheap toys. It seem- 
ed kind to buy bright Junior something 
every time I came in from a shopping 
trip and other members of the family 
did the same thing. The result was an 
accumulation of dolls, carts, blocks— 
a veritable variety store always under 
foot, and soon broken or discarded. The 
practice was not a kindness to the child. 
It taught him to think of possessions 
as things to be broken, stepped on, dis- 
carded and replaced by something else 
tomorrow. One or two really good toys, 
costing perhaps as much as the entire 
collection of cheap ones, but to be taken 
care of and finally when quite outgrown 
put away for some other little boy, would 
have been much better. Without the 
cheap toys he would have made his own 
out of clothespins, borrowed household 
utensils, bits of wood, cloths and string, 
and his mind would have developed 
along inventive lines. He would have 
learned to make his own amusements and 
diversions, instead of depending upon 
others giving them to him. 

I'd also be careful about nagging. I’d 
shut my eyes to a lot of little things that 
I paid altogether too much attention to. 
A home where the mother nags, and 
nags, and nags, is never a happy one, 
and while I might have sinned much 
deeper in this respect I might have paid 
less attention to a hole in a new pair of 
trousers, a spilled dish of sauce on a 
clean tablecloth, a dog smuggled behind 
a small boy as he prepared his lessons in 
the comfort of a big upholstered chair. 
I’m glad I did not deny the little boy the 
chair, but I am sorry for some things I 
said about the dog. 

One other mistake looms large as I 
look back, trying to remedy it during the 
teen age. Instead of letting him select 
what clothes he wanted to wear, say 
wherr he should go to the barber, decide 
whether it seemed likely to rain and rub- 
bers should be worn, whether apples that 
seemed a little green would make him 
sick, I settled all these questions for him. 
About a hundred times a day I did his 
thinking for him, and now I find it diffi- 
cult for him to make decisions for him- 
Self. Shall I wear the blue tie or the 
red one? Will I need my storm coat? 
Do I want to go to see the picture all 
the boys are raving about? If I am 
offered a place on the baseball team, shall 














success in life is to be able to make de- 
cisions and make them quickly. With 
only a few years in which to work can 
I undo the wrong I have done? If [had 
the years to live over again from the 
time he could first prattle, I might advise 
him, but I’d insist that he make his own 
decisions, even if he did leave the storm 
coat home some days when it would have 
been better to take it. 

Mistakes—yes, none of them very big 
and yet I wish I had not made them. 
I’d like to think I’m saving someone else 
from the same ones. L. T. M. 


| CARE OF THE SICK BABY | 


| 
I 


OFOYUR sermonettes are usually on 
prevention. For many reasons we 
prefer this line because “prevention is bet- 
ter than cure and far cheaper” and then, 
too, we can often prevent what cannot be 
cured. Another reason for our sticking 
to the side of prevention is because no 
one could prescribe with any degree of 
intelligence for a patient that he has 
never seen and furthermore, practically 
every community has a good doctor that 
can be consifited. On the other hand, 
there are some points about caring for a 
sick baby that are well worth putting 
down and will in no wise antagonize the 
work of the family doctor, but will help 
him rather than hinder him. 

The Sick Room.—Try to put the sick 
baby in an airy, well lighted, and quiet 
room. If the baby has measles, its eyes 
should be protected from strong light. 
If the baby is hot and feverish, sheets 
wrung out of cold water and hung up in 
the room will greatly help to cool the air 
in hot, humid summer time. The sick 
room should be well screened from flies, 
mosquitoes, and other insects. Keep peo- 
ple, other than those waiting on the sick 
baby, out of the sick room, especially 
other children, as the sick baby may 
have some contagious disease. Hold 
the sick baby in the lap as little as possi- 
ble. Keep it in bed on clean sheets 
which should be pinned down to the side 
of the bed with strong safety pins to 
keep the sheets smooth. Keep the sick 
baby’s forks, spoons, glasses, etc., sepa- 
rate from those of the rest of the family. 
This helps to prevent the spread of con- 
tagious diseases. 

The Bath.—Give the sick baby a bath 
in temperate water at least once a day. 
Place the baby on an oilcloth sheet and 
give it a sponge bath, disturbing it as 
little as possible. 

Diet of Water—Just as soon as you 
see that the baby is sick cut the diet 
down to minimum of the most digestible 
foods. If the sick child is under two 
years of age, allow no milk in the begin- 
ning of the sickness or solid food; even 
breast feeding should be stopped until the 
doctor has seen the patient. Give only 
water or strained barley water or toast 
water. A sick child of two years of age 
ought to have boiled milk diluted with an 
equal quantity of water. Do not forget 
to give the sick baby water every few 
minutes. If there is the least doubt about 
the water being perfectly pure, boil the 
water and set in other water to cool be- 
fore using. 

Medicines.—Do not start to giving 
sick baby all kinds of medicines. Try to 
get the bowels to moving with warm 
water and enema. By all means, éall the 
doctor when you have a sick baby. Be 
sure that the doctor’s orders are written 
out in full; you just can not remember 
when upset by a sick baby. When the 
hour comes for giving medicine, do not 
start any foolish coaxing proceedings, 
Bé positive and gentle. Do not tell the 
baby or child that the medicine is not 
bad if it is bad. Do not mix medicine 
in food. However, magnesia may be 
given in milk. If the medicine is a pow- 
der,-make a paste of it by putting into 
wet sugar. Do not scare the baby or 











—Courtesy Children’s Bureau, 
U, 8. Bureau of Labor. 


“I'LL WATER THE FLOWERS FOR 
YOU, MOTHER.” 


Are we tending as carefully to 
these “flowers” of our homes? 


child by telling him that the doctor will 
cut his tongue out, etc., if he does not 
mind and take his medicine. The child 
should look on the doctor as _itS best 
friend. It is a splendid idea to teach 
children when they are well how to hold 
a thermometer in their mouth. Also teach 
them to let you look at their throat. This 
makes it easy to do these things when 
they get sick. And remember that if you 
make a bug-a-boo of the doctor when the 
child is well by threatening to call him if 
this or that is not done you may cost the 
child his life when illness comes. 
F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 


| DO YOUR CHILDREN DECEIVE 
| YOU? 


KNEW something was the mat- 

ter the moment I entered my 
brother-in-law’s back-yard and saw the 
children’s faces white and scared, as they 
stood facing their father. “What terrible 
thing can have happened?” thought I. 

It was not necessary for me to inquire, 
for their father turned immediately and 
explained the situation. 

“Do you see these three eggs?” he 
asked in an awful tone. “Well, the twins 
stole these, yes, actually stole these from 
my chicken house, and put them under 
the old black hen that had made a nest 
under the currant bushes. Think of the 
price of eggs, and see what they've 
wasted !” 

As the children crept off, my brother- 
in-law called after them, “Now, if this 
happens again, remember that I’m going 
to give you a good tanning.” 

Turning to me, he added, “I never 
thought that I should be disgraced with 
such dishonest, lying children. They 
first said that they didn’t know anything 
about these three eggs.” 

I said nothing, as I walked on out to 
see his prize birds. I was too busy think- 
ing. I recalled that my nephews had 
confided in me how much they wanted 
to raise some little chickens and their 
father would not let them own a single 
one. 

“Grandma says Father had lots of 
chickens when he was our age, but he 
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won't let us raise any dear little downy 
biddies.” 
I could still see the tears that gathered 
in their eyes as they told me this. 
“Your father’s birds are so very fine,” 


I replied. “Perhaps, he'll let me give 
you some common little chickens.” 


But their father did not wish any birds 
on the place except his own. He had no 
time to build a separate pen and would 
not let me have it done. So the matter 
was dropped by us older people, but not, 
as it proved, by the children. 

Now, as I walked beside the angry and 
disappointed fathter, I wondered whether 
he realized that a little time spent in 
fencing in a separate _yard would have 
saved the children and him the unhappi- 
ness they were suffering. The love of 
chickens and of ownership, inherited 
from their father, had made the tempta- 
tion to take the eggs greater than they 
could withstand. But, who was really to 
blame for their wrong-doing? 

That week we went on the train to 
visit a cousin. The conductor came to 
collect the fare. I paid mine. My 
brother-in-law handed in two tickets— 
one for himself and one for-my sister. 

“How old are your boys?” asked the 
conductor. 

“Four,” immediately replied the father. 

The children crowded forward to cor- 
rect the mistake, but their father in- 
stantly silenced-them. Their mystified 
faces seemed to say, “Can Father so 
soon have forgotten our birthday cake 
with the six candles?” 

When Cousin Fred met us at the sta- 
tion, he must, at once, swing each child 
high in the air and ask their age. He 
always did so, no matter how often he 
saw his pet cousins. 

“Six years old,” the twins sang out. 
“But Father forgot, and told the con- 
ductor we were four.” 

Cousin Fred laughed. “Oh!” he said, . 
“that was to fool the conductor so he 
wouldn’t have to pay for. you on the 
train.” 

With widening eyes, the twins gazed in 
silence at their father and Cousin Fred. 

AN OLD-FASHIONED LADY. 











| FRUIT FOR PICNICS | 
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CSE ck fruit and less pastry 
for picnics this summer, 
and there will be fewer chances of bad 
after effects for the children. A great 
many fruits come in “individual pack- 
ages,” like oranges, apples, bananas, 
peaches, plums, and pears. These are 
easy to transport from home and for the 
most part easy to eat from the hand. 

Fresh fruit juice is an excellent means 
of quenching thirst and also adds to the 
day’s supply of important food elements. 
Vitamine C in particular, so necessary 
to the growth and development of chil- 
dren, is abundant in orange and lemon 
juice, and present in appreciable amounts 
in grape and other juices that can be 
prepared at home and carried in bottles 
or glass jars. Lemon juice can be mixed 
with the necessary sugar and diluted at 
the place where the picnic is held if the 
water supply is known to be safe. Other- 
wise all water and beverages should be 
carried from home. 


[| WHAT RADIO MEANS | 


E HAVE not found anything 

that gives us as much pleasure 
as ovr radio. We are able to hear high 
class ccncerts in the big cities, which we 
would never be able to hear if we had 
to make a trip and pay big prices for 
seats. No matter how bad the weather 
is on Sunday, we can count on having 
‘church services. We listen to learned 
men and hear beautiful music rendered 
by the choirs and splendid musical in- 
struments. 

We also get a great deal of valuable 
information along agricultural lines, as 
the speakers from the various state col- 
leges give us lectures on timely subjects. 

The daily market report and _ the 
weather forecasts are very useful. Im- 
portant news items come to us direct 
about three days before we read them in 
the papers. The radio means a great 
deal more to country people than it does 
to town people. If anyone needs a radio 
it is the farmer and his family. Like 
most things, it pays to get a good one. 

A FARMER’S WIFE. 

Person County, N. C. 


[ A HOLIDAY UNDER CANVAS | 


ERE are a few useful hints for 
those contemplating camping out 
for the first time :— i 

Choose a spot as far from the highway 
as possible, but within easy distance of 
good drinking water. 

Pitch your tent on a dry site where any 
rainwater will drain away. See that the 
door faces away from the rainy quarter. 

Provide yourself with a plentiful sup- 
ply of blankets and pillows. Even in hot 
weather the nights are often chilly in 
the woods. Take a sweater and strong 
shoes and stockings. 

A wooden packing case makes an ex- 
cellent food cupboard if covered with 
fine muslin or cheesecloth, the opening 
being covered with a flap of muslin 
weighted with a piece of wood. 

Provide yourself with a can opener 
and plenty of matches. 

One last reminder: do remove all 
traces of the camp. Put the scraps of 
paper, bits of food and the like into the 
campfire, and be sure it is entirely out 
before leaving. 


WHAT FAIRS DO FOR US 


@5"° years ago I became interested 
in purebred poultry and bought 


from an advertiser in our agricultural 
paper a setting of Buff Orpington eggs. 
I raised two beautiful hens that year and 
raised and saved six fine pullets this year 
from the two hens. 

I had never attended a poultry show 





























or paid much attention to poultry ex- 
hibits at the fairs, but now I had some- 
thing to show, so when our community 
had its first show, I entered the best of 
the two hens and a pen of four pullets 
and a cockerel. Although I knew noth- 
ing about preparing birds for the show- 
ring, my hen took the first prize; and the 
pen took second. 

I was surprised and, of course, very 
much pleased. Now I shall put greater 
effort into my poultry work and try for 
prizes in the county and state fairs, and 
even though I do not win, I shall learn 
enough about the work to repay me for 
the effort. 

I also took to this fair an exhibit of 
fruit, vegetables, and farm _ crops 
and although no prize was offered for 
such an exhibit, it was an added feature 





THE LAST ROUND OF A GOOD 


that attracted a great deal of attention. 
At a show or fair, we not only learn 
about the disqualifications and fine points 
of poultry, but we meet our neighbors 
all in a group and find out what we can 
do for the betterment of our community, 
county, and state. 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER READER. 
Attala County, Miss. 


| AMUSING PICNIC STUNTS | 


LL join hands and form a double 

circle, the men on the outside and 
the women on the inside. The women 
turn about and face the men, each one 
acknowledging the man in front of her 
as her partner. The leader takes his 
position inside the circle and leads in a 
series of stunts. Each man in the out- 
side circle must do a stunt first for the 
benefit of his partner. She, in turn does 
the same stunt for his benefit. Then all 
the men move to the right, thereby ac- 
quiring new partners. If they are not 
acquainted, the new partners introduce 
themselves. The leader then gives out 
a new stunt which is acted ®ut after the 
same procedure. 

Each guest is requested to cross arms, 
taking hold of his nose with one hand 
and his ear with the other. The leader 
then orders a quick reversal of hands. 

Each guest rubs his stomach with a 
wide circular motion with one hand, at 
the same time patting his head with the 
other. 

One partner extends his arms straight 
out in front of his bedy, crossing the 
wrists. Hands are rotated so that the 
palms come together. Fingers are clasp- 
ed. The hands, still clasped, are brought 
outward, then inward and up near the 
chin. The other then points to the finger 
he wishes moved. Almost invariably the 
wrong finger moves. : 

The partner doubles his fists placing 
one on top of the other. The other part- 








ner takes his two index fingers, extends 
them, and moving them simultaneously, 
but from opposite directions, knocks one 
fist off the other in spite of the pressure 
used to hold them together. 


One partner imitates some animal by 
action or call; the other guesses what 
it is. 

With the weight of the body on the 
left foot, the right foot is swung in a 
circular motion clockwise. After a mo- 
mentum has been gained the attempt is 
made with a finger to describe an imag- 
inary figure six in front of one’s partner 
without changing. the direction of the 
swinging foot. 

One partner whistles a portion of a 
song; the other tries to guess it. 

Each guest makes a circle with one 


—Photo by U. S. D. A. 
PICNIC SPREAD—WATERMELON 


hand in front of the chest. With the 
other hand he makes a circle in the op- 
posite direction, attempting to keep both 
hands going simultaneously. 

The guests are asked to see how many 
times they can spin around on one toe 
without letting the other touch the 
ground. Next each spins on one heel 
with the other foot held from the ground. 

One partner assumes a sober expres- 
sion while the other tries to make him 
laugh by all kinds of stunts, Neither 
is allowed to touch the other. 

One partner places both hands on the 
side of his head with the thumbs on ears, 
and fingers spread, imitating the so-called 
elk sign or a donkey ear movement. At 
the same time the other partner imitates 
some musical instrument such as the 
violin. The object of the first partner is 
to change quickly to catch the second 
partner doing the same stunt. He has 
the privilege of dropping his hands from 
his head to imitate the instrument. The 
other partner must immediately imitate 
the ear motion. This is continued until 
one catches the other making the same 
motions. 


RECREATION AND THE FARM | 
WOMAN 











The Progressive Farmer 
Daddy goes fishing, we all ga 


When Daddy goes camping, we all 
Wherever you find one of us, 


a he’s Of) lay a ©tWhile=g et are likely to find all of us. 


We take the children and go fish- 
ing every few weeks during the summer. 
We make no great preparations for 
these trips—no all-day baking and fixing 
for mother, for then she would be tired 
and worn out before she started. We 
take simply a jug of water, a frying pan, 
a coffee pot, and coffee, sugar, lard, corn- 
meal, a knife, spoon, and fork, and a few 
old newspapers. We usually leave about 
sunrise, carefree, happy, and expectant. 
During the morning, Daddy gets a boat 
and takes one or two of the older boys 
out on the river, leaving the rest of us 
with an ample supply of rods and bait 
so we may fish along the bank at will. 
We don’t usually do so much fishing, for 
we are too busy exploring and every time 
one calls everyone runs to see what has 
been found. About noon Daddy returns 
with fish enough for dinner, and we pre- 
pare our primitive meal of fish, bread, 
and coffee. 

In the afternoon we go swimming, 
boat riding, or wading, and we enjoy it, 
from the oldest to the youngest. If it is 
a moonlight night, we sometimes stay 
for supper also. 

These little trips are repeated to the 
seashore in the fall, after the summer 
seaso:) is over. It relieves the monotony 
of our daily tasks and gives us some- 
thing pleasant to think about. Our chil- 
dren revel in our happy-go-lucky moods 
and consider their parents jolly good 
companions. Isn’t it worth while striv- 
ing to make life more livable for our 
children so they may in turn grow up in 
love with the world? A MOTHER. 


Marion County, S. C. 
| PLANS FOR RURAL PLAYS 


OMA” county fairs have tried 
’ giving community plays, some 
of them for the second or third time, 
and those who have tried this form of 
rural recreation say they are a success. 
Why not give one at your county or com- 
munity fair this year? 

Mary Duthie of Cornell University 
says that home talent plays are a source 
of fun and of money for community en- 
terprises. They offer activity, enter- 
tainment ; moreover, if properly present- 
ed, they are educational, for they neces- 
sitate studying and living the parts to be 
played. 


One of the main troubles with plays in 
the small communities lies in their choice. 
To be successful, a play should be of 
good literary value. The best is none too 
good. The possibilities for staging, and 
a consideration of whether the subject is 
within the experience of the actors are 
also important in making a choice. 


Another fault of community plays may 
be that they employ only a few people, 
and those over and over again in the 
same type of part until the action be- 
comes exceedingly monotonous. To ob- 
viate this, the community troupe should 
practice rotation; put the heroine in the 
first play in charge of costumes in the 
second, and give her the part of the 
waitress in the third. Interest people who 
cannot act, in the collection of properties, 
lighting, and make-up. 











“If ever I get married, 
A farmer’s wife I'll be.” 
OU remember the old song, I 
know; yet how many of our girls 
today have such a thought? They think 
of mother’s life as filled with drudgery, 
hardship, and no pleasure—nothing but 
work, work, work! Is it not because 
farm mothers are so busy helping make 
a living that they take no time for pleas- 
ure themselves or time to make plans 
for others to enjoy life? Is this a virtue 
or a vice? 


In our home, we are co-workers for 
both farm work and pleasures When 


| ___ TONGUE TWISTERS | 


‘ 





F A Hottentot tot taught a Hot- 

tentot tot to talk e’er the tot could 
totter, ought the Hottentot tot be taught 
to say aught or naught, or what ought 
to be taught her? 

If to hoot and to toot a Hottentot tot 
be taught by a Hotteftot tutor, should 
the tutor get hot if the Hottentot tot 
hoot and toot at the Hottentot tutor? 

Twenty tired tailors trying to travel te 
Tewkesbury. 

When Winnie Wumble wanders home- 
ward, wee Willie Winkle wanders away 
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EAR Girls of the South:— 


Nothing spectacular, nothing sen- 
sational nor outstandingly unusual has 
happened in my steady going, around 
which I can write a gripping story. Per- 
haps, however, the very fact that I have 
done the work on every step of the lad- 
der may offer more encouragement and 
interest than if my life had been one of 
the unusual kind lived only by one in 


many thousands. 


I have never known any sort of work 
From my earliest childhood, 
I went to 
school during the week and to Sunday 
school on Sunday. As soon as I grad- 
uated from high school I started to teach, 
teaching in all grades, from the first 
I worked from the 
step of an eighth grade teacher into the 


but school. 
it was my main business. 


through the eighth. 


position of secretary to the superintend- 
ent, assistant to the superintendent, and 
assistant superintendent of schools. 

When I started to teach school, I was 
always at the building an hour and a 
half or two hours before the opening in 
the morning and rarely left before dark. 
I have always liked to work and never 
felt I was doing enough for my job. 


Advice to Business Girls 


HAT can I say to help you girls 
who are going into business? 
The most important beginning for a 
business woman or for any other human 
being is health; that sort of health which 
makes it possible for one to bring to the 
task great strength; that sort of health 
which radiates optimism, vitality, and 
good humor; that sort of health which 
makes mole hills out of mountains of 
troubles. Health in adult years is large- 
ly a matter of conservation during ado- 
lescence and the 10 or 12 years that fol- 
low, but young people will not appreciate 
it. They refuse to plan for the proper 
amount of rest. No human machine will 
function at its best without adequate rest. 
The machine will not function without 
the proper kind of food. No young girl 
can expect to conserve her vigor when 
her lunch consists of an ice cream cone. 
Her success will be quite as light as her 
lunch. 
No young person can work on any 
job and keep a healthy physique without 
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Pray Not for Ease But for Balanced Lives of Work and Play, Says Miss Ryan 








BELLE M. RYAN 
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CE". ERY girl, whether she be 
interested in school and 
club work, college, or money mak- 
ing, wishes she might consult 
someone who has already solved 
the problems that arise to confront 
her. In this inspiring letter from 
Miss Belle M. Ryan we are able 
to give a message of practical ad- 
vice and encouragement from one 
who has achieved splendid success 
in her chosen profession and who 
has, also, an intense love and sym- 
pathy for all young people. We 
are very, very glad to be able to 
give you such a treat. 


~~ 








systematic exercise. I preach living in 
fresh air, having all sorts of hobbies, 
playing tennis, croquet, going fishing. At 
the present time I swim half a mile al- 
most every evening and ride 20 miles on 
horseback week ends. I always walk in 
preference to riding. The cares of a 
real husiness can be counteracted only by 
a different type of work, recreation, and 
rest. It takes will power and grit but it 
pays. The study of birds has always been 
one of my hobbies, and while the real 
bird lovers laugh at my lack of knowl- 
edge, I myself am quite pleased to think 
that I do know as many birds as I do. 
Only the other day I knew 25 that cross- 
ed my path while riding with Rob Roy 
over the lovely green hills of the coun- 
tryside. 


The Importance of Preparation 


FTER health one should be most 

interested in preparation. Usually 
tasks are not accomplished by those who 
are not prepared for them. A_ well- 
rounded individual should be making the 
preparation all through the years of. her 
life for as comfortable an adult life as 
possible. 


One of the most undesirable character- 
istics of many girls is artificiality or 
veneer. Women do not have to be coarse 
or rude or rough not to be artificial. 
They should train themselves to be sin- 
cere and honest, have opinions of their 
own, and be able to express them in a 
way not offensive to those who differ 
from them. [It is not necessary to be 
dictatorial or arbitrary, but sincerity of 
thinking, of conversation, and of action 
should be cultivated. 


Being Well Groomed Is Worth 
While 

USINESS girls are very likely to 

give too little attention to the ques- 
tion of their personal appearance. They 
let themselves run down at the heels, 
permit themselves to be poorly groomed, 
feeling that it is rather frivolous to take 
the time necessary for this personal ser- 
vice. We fool ourselves into thinking 
that appearance doesn’t count. There is 
no use dodging the issue. Any one of us 
would rather be around a person who is 
pleasing to look at than we would to be 
around an untidy frump. It takes time, 
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thought and energy, but it pays to be be- 
comingly and suitably dressed. 


Milestones of Success 
Off PATH, and those things which 
? contribute to it. 

Constant preparation, not necessarily 
for one particular objective unless per- 
haps that objective be cultural adult life. 

Poise, the ability to evaluate the prob- - 
lems presented and to let all other agen- 
cies such as time and change do their 
share of the solution so that the business 
woman does not use more than the nec- 
essary nerve force in meeting the prob- 
lem. 

Work, every individual should carry 
his share of the world’s work, constantly 
thanking the powers that be that he is 
able to do a day’s work, that he has work 
to occupy his mind, to steady his nerves, 
and to give him that physical tire which 
invites a goad night’s rest. 


Pleasure, a real delight and love of the 
out-of-doors, able to draw pleasure from 
and enjoy the clouds, the birds, the hills 
and good fresh air. 


System, which relegates to the mini- 
mum all necessary routine matters, but 
not the system which puts us into a rut 
and makes it impossible for us ever to 
do anything which we are not in the 
habit of doing. A decided change is 
often just the thing we need. Let sys- 
tem be our slave and not our master. 


Every one of us, whether on the farm 
or in the city, in the home or in the office, 
in the cottage or in the mansion, has 
practically the same problems to face. 
We are inclined to make the superficial 
judgment that others live a life very 
different from ours. They really do not. 
There are, of course, some differences in 
the hurdles we must go over, a little 
higher for some of us than for others, 
but we ourselves are largely responsible 
for what we are. 


Let the girls of America pray not for 
lives of ease but for balanced lives of 
work and play, fitted to their best devel- 
opment. Most cordially yours, 

BELLE M. RYAN, 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools. 
Omaha, Nebraska. 
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“ WISH there was no such thing 
as company,” complained Mrs. 
Chubb, “particularly in the summer time.” 

“Why?” asked Mr. Chubb smilingly. 
“I thought you enjoyed having guests. 
Rather takes the sameness away from 
things, you used to say.” 

“Oh, I suppose it’s because this heat is 
So oppressive,” reasoned his wife. “I 
know I like company, but sometimes it 
seems that whenever it gets too hot for 
the folks in the city, they jump into their 
cars and rush out here—forgetting that 
we have heat as well as they do. I'd be 
far more willing to work for them if I 
were sure they were interested in me, 
rather than the shade of the old apple 
tree. Pretty nice to be able to rest in a 
hammock all afternoon while I’m trying 
to think of something for dinner.” 

Her husband laughed. 

“That’s the rub, is it Mary?” he quer- 
ied. “The same old story of ‘what shall 
I serve for dinner,’ eh?” 

Mrs. Chubb blushed like a schoolgirl. 


“You wouldn’t be so happy about it, if 
you had to cook and wash and dust and 
bake and broil and clean up and....” 

“Hold on, Mary,” cautioned Mr. 
Chubb. “The first thing you know, you'll 
have yourself worked up to a sick head- 


By ELIZABETH 


ache. The company hasn't come yet. Why 
not let Leonce take some of the work off 
your hands?” 

Leonce Chubb rushed pell-mell into 
the kitchen at that very moment as 
though thought transmission was a real- 
ity rather than a mere plot for mystery 
stories. 

“Surely I'll do it. 
laughed. 


“Your mother has started on a worry- 
ing fit about what to get for dinner. 
John and Jane are coming down with the 
children, and your mother——well, your 
mother hasn’t a thing to eat, as usual.” 

Leonce laughed. “I know it’s the des- 
sert. that worries mother,” she said. 
“There’s never any trouble about the 
vegetables with the garden in its present 


What is it?” she 


shape, so it must be the dessert. Isn’t 
it, momsie?” 
Mrs. Chubb nodded admission. “I’ve 


served pie and cake and peaches until I 
am afraid to serve them again,” she 
wailed. “Jane always has such attractive 
desserts when we visit her, that I am at 
my wits’ end.” 

“Then it’s all settled,” said Leonce. 
“You tend the vegetables and the meat. 


MAY BARCLAY 


Dad will run down cellar and get me a 
couple of lemons from the jar on the 
shelf, and I'll get to work on the des- 
serts.” 

“Desserts?” questioned Mrs. Chubb. 


“Better be a little careful, daughter,” 
cautioned her father. “Seems to me one 
dessert is about all we should indulge 
in “ 


“Oh, don’t be silly, dad,” laughed 
Leonce. “I’m going to serve three des- 
‘serts, and the whole three won’t cost half 
as much as the cigars you are going to 
pass out when you and Uncle John get 
out on the front porch for your chat.” 


With mock seriousness Leonce chased 
her father toward the cellar door, pushed 
her mother in the direction of the gar- 
den, and then turned to her task. It 
wasn’t a difficult task. In fact, half an 
hour later, when the company arrived, 
Leonce was ready to greet them and to 
renew her rambles over the hils with the 
city cousins. Several hours later, when 
all had eaten heartily of the first courses, 
Mrs. Chubb announced that Leonce would 
serve the dessert. 

“T haven't the slightest idea what it is, 
Jane,” she said with a smile. ‘“Leonce 


took it off my hands entirely, and re- ° 
fused to tell me what she was making. 
It may be wonderful, and it may be 
fearful so I’m washing my hands 
of all responsibility right here.” 

“So if you like it, you musn’t give 
mother one bit of praise,” laughed 
Leonce. “Which will you have Aunt Jane, 
a plain lemon gelatine, a lemon sponge, 
or would you prefer snow?” 

Mr. Chubb leaned back in his chair and 
laughed heartily. “No matter which name 
we mention, I suppose we'll get the same 
thing, John,” he chuckled. “You ask for 
snow and I’ll ask for a sponge and let's 
see who gets the better.” 

“Done!” exclaimed Uncle John. 

“And I'll take lemon gelatine,” re- 
marked Aunt Jane. “I know what that 
is, and I never did like the idea of eating 
either snow or sponges.” 


“T’'ll wager we all get the same,” de- 
clared Mr. Chubb. But he-was mistaken. 
The three dishes that Leonce set before 
them in a moment, were undoubtedly dif- 
ferent. So different were they, that Mrs, 
Chubb and the others began to make 
quick decisions as to which they would 
order. In fact, impolite as it may have 
been, there was a noticeable exchange 


(Concluded on page 18) 
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|HOME LAUNDERING 


OME laundering nowadays is not 

just a matter of getting clothes 
snow white and smoothly ironed. The 
modern homemaker wants to know how 
to take the drudgery out of home laun- 
dering, and what methods to use so that 
her fabrics will give long and useful 
service. Farmers’ Bulletin 1497-F, 
Methods and Equipment for Home Laun- 
dering applies the latest findings of sci- 
ence to the home laundry problem. 

The various kinds of equipment suita- 
ble for home use including power wash- 
ing machines and ironers are described 
and illustrated, and. points are given on 
their selection and care. A floor plan of a 
home laundry shows a convenient ar- 
rangement of the different pieces of 
washing and ironing equipment. Water 
and how to soften it for laundry pur- 
poses, soap, bluing, starch and other sup- 
plies are discussed, and wherever possi- 





_~ ble suggestions are given that will help 


the homemaker in purchasing. How to 
handle a family laundry from the sort- 

4 ing of the soiled clothes to the folding 
of the ironed garments is then given step 
by step. Directions for woolens, silks, 
rayon, and other articles requiring special 
attention are also included. 

Free copies will be sent, as long as the 
supply lasts on request to the United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 


ANOTHER USE FOR OLD 
CATALOGS 


FIRELESS cooker is within the 

reach of every housewife. A group 
of women in Boone County, Arkansas, 
under the guidance of Christie C. Hepler, 
home demonstration agent, made a two- 
compartment fireless cooker of mail or- 
der catalogs. The catalogs were torn and 
crumpled and used to make a four-inch 
packing around each compartment. About 
six inches was allowed between the com- 
partments, A galvanized bugket or any 
non-rustable metal can be used for the 
compartments. One must use a thickness 
of asbestos paper between the metal and 
the crumpled paper. Stones or stove- 
lids may be used to supply. heat. A piece 
of oilcloth or a stiff paper that can be 
shellacked should be tacked over the top 
of the crumpled paper, making holes for 
the compartments. 

Many of the country women in Boone 
County are adding this equipment to their 
homes. A cooker such as this can be 
taken along to that big Sunday school 
rally, which means a real luxury when 
dinner time comes. The fireless cooker 
is not only a means of preparing foods 
which require a long cooking process but 
it will keep foods cold for a long time. 


RULES FOR OPERATING A 
“HUMAN AUTOMOBILE” 


T TAKES approximately 100 

man-hours to make a flivver and 
1,000 man-hours to make a limousine, 
but so many hours to build a ‘human au- 
tomobile’ that we number it in years,” 
says Miss Gladys Coon, boys’ and girls’ 
club leader. “In fact, it takes a whole 
lifetime to build a human auto that really 
meets life’s wear and tear.” 

Some persons look like this year’s 
models and some like old, second-hand 
cars because they do not know the new 
la for drivers of human motor ve- 
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hicles. These laws as given by Miss 
Coon, are :— 


Pull your machine up alongside of,a 
filling station regularly three times a day 
and oe into it high-test fuel such as 

y green vegetables, fresh fruit, milk, 
dark bread and real butter. Do not use 


substitutes—you wouldn’t do it with a 
limousine. This high test fuel is re- 
markable in that it builds your automo- 
bile as well as puts pep in your engine. 

Run your human automobile into the 
garage each night for nine hours of rest. 
Remember to open the windows and get 
plenty of fresh air. This will prevent 
flat tires. 

Run your automobile body onto the 
wash rack daily. 

Keep the chewing apparatus clean. 


Brush it morning and night. 

Give your human car plenty of water 
to prevent a dry radiator. 

Visit expert mechanics regularly (the 
doctor once a year and the dentist at 
least twice a year.) They can help you 
























overhaul your machine and discover a 
little knock in the engine before you 
hear it. 

Put a self-starter on. your flesh-and- 
blood vehicle. That is, remember the 
main facts about putting pep in your 
motor every day. 

By following these rules anyone can 
take out a license for the most beautiful 
custom built chariot or any of the most 
elaborate sport models with power and 
speed. The time payments are easily 
met, and years of constant wear will 
keep the old machine just as good as the 
day it was taken out. 


EXERCISE FOR TIRED HOUSE- 
KEEPERS 


HE average housekeeper is very 

apt to say, “Oh, I get all the ex- 
ercise I need doing housework,” when 
certain corrective and restful movements 
are suggested to offset habitual poses and 
actions. You may and doubtless do re- 
quire corrective exercise to counteract 
the overuse of many of your muscles. 
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Housework provides splendid all around 
exercise, but when the work is prolonged 
beyond the energizing point to physical 
exhaustion, muscles begin to sag. Work 
which keeps you on your feet should be 
followed by the kind of work which you 
can do sitting down. Then when rested 


sufficiently you can begin the harder 
work again. When the task is finished 
you should take absolute rest or recre- 
ation. 

Many housekeepers exhaust their en- 
ergy by shoving, moving and lifting 
heavy articles of furniture, which could 
be arranged so that they would not re- 
quire constant moving. Don’t shove and 
push a heavy bed daily. Nor any other 
heavy piece of furniture. Save your 
strength. 

Most women are spendthrifts of their 
health. Such women not only become 
tired and worn out long before their 
years warrant a breakdown, but their ap- 
pearance indicates their weariness long 
before they realize it. By 
working on a_ schedule, 
changing from hard tasks to 
lighter ones, work would be 
more of a pleasure and ac- 
tually health-giving if the 
proper balance between work 
and rest is maintained. 


One housekeeper I know 
takes 15 minutes every day 
before she prepares dinner 
and devotes this time to 
pleasurable reading. If you 
choose absorbing fiction, you 





Many a backache is caused by 
having working surfaces too low. 
The upper picture shows the 
wrong way to stand; the. lower 
shows the table raised so worker 
can stand comfortably erect. 











will hurry through your work with pleas- 
ant satisfaction of the book ahead of you. 


By its very nature, housework causes 
one to stoop over, droop the. head and 
round the shoulders. There is a loss of 
grace as the constant repetition of labori- 
ous work forces the body into set posi- 
tions, the spine curves, and the abdomen 
and hips are forced out to relieve the 
strain on the legs and the posture of the 
body slumps. 

Exercises which relieve the tenseness 
of the back muscles will prove restful 
and correct this condition. After leaning 
forward for a long time, the natural in- 
clination is to throw the arms and shoul- 
ders back and relax the muscles. These 
exercises. will have a similar effect. 


When over-tired these exercises may 
be taken lying flat on the floor or on the 
bed without a pillow under the head. 


Lie flat on your back and stretch out 
full length. Place your hands at your 
sides. Reach upward with the left arm, 
carrying it all the way down. As you 
bring it down in back, reach upward 
with the right arm. With each move- 
ment stretch out as far as you can in 
both directions. Repeat from 10 to 25 
times. 

Lie flat on your back, draw up the 


knee, pointing the toes. Then kick out 
with vigor. Hold for a few seconds. Do 





this movement first with the right, then 
with the left leg. 


| WOMEN MEET IN AUBURN. | 


LONG with farmers, farm women 

of Alabama will be present at Au- 
burn during farmers’ week, August 1-6. 
They will take part in general programs 
for men and women; and, in addition, 
they will have sessions during which they 
will have special demonstrations and dis- 
cuss subjects of special interest to farm 
women. 

It will be the annual convention of the 
State Council of Home Demonstration 
Clubs to which all farm women have 
been invited. The county councils will 
send official representatives. The first 
session of the convention will be held the 
afternoon of August 1, at which time the 
women will be welcomed to Auburn by 
Dr. Spright Dowell, president. Mrs. John 
S. Morriss, of Alpine, president, State 
Council of Home Demonstration Club 
Women, will deliver the response, and 
will preside over general sessions. 

Mrs. C. R. Bricken, of Montgomery, 
state chairman of home demonstration 
work of the Federated Women’s Clubs, 
will bring greetings from this organiza- 
tion; and farm, bureau greetings will be 
brought by Edward A. O’Neal, president, 
State Farm Bureau. 

Others scheduled to address the women 
during their five days in Auburn are 
Prof. L. N. Duncan, director, Extension 
Service; Miss Mary Mims, of Louisiana: 
Mrs. Ola Powell Malcolm, Washington; 
and others whose names have not been 
announced. 2 

August 2, the second day, will be given 
over to a business meeting of the state 
council, including the election of officers. 
A state clothing contest will take place 
during the afternoon of the first and 
second days with Miss Gladys McCain in 
charge. Followipg this a state nutrition 
contest will be conducted with Miss Cer- 
tie Reynolds in charge. P. O. DAVIS. 


| 
| WAPI PROGRAM | 


ADIO station WAPI will feature 
farmers’ week exercises August 1-6. 
Programs will be broadcast as they are 
presented; and, in addition, several of 
those who are in attendance will be heard 
from station WAPI during the week. 
They will take part in the programs, fea- 
turing music, lectures, and entertainment. 
The schedule of broadcasting for the 
week is as follows: 
Monday, August 1, 12 to 1; 
Tuesday, August 2, 12 to 1; 
9 p. m. 
Wednesday, August 3, 12 to 1; 


Thursday, August 4, 12 to 1; 
to 9 p. m, 


Friday, August 5, 12 to 1; 

Saturday, August 6, 12 to 1; 
ll p. m, 

In addition to farm and farm women 
features in connection with farmers’ 
summer school the regular artists will 
be heard from the station during the 
week. During each program market re- 
ports and weather forecasts are broad- 
cast. The evening programs from 7 to 
7:15 feature reports of baseball games 
along with market reports and weather 
forecasts, together with other news fea- 
tures. 














7 to 7:15 p, m. 
7 to 7:15; 8 to 


7 to 7:15 p. m. 
7 to 7:15; 8 


7 to 7:15 p..m. 
7 to 7:15; 10 to 


This station is now operating on a wave 
length of 325.9 meters, or a frequency 
of 920 kilocycles. P: O. DAVIS. 


Grandma Says: 


More good looks come 
from good food, fresh 
air, and exercise than 
from all the cosmetics 
and beauty doctors. 
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| MAKING COTTAGE CHEESE 


APHAZARD methods of mak- 

ing cottage cheese result in a 
product that is sometimes palatable and 
sometimes otherwise. Especially if there 
is a surplus available for selling, it is 
important that the flavor and quality of 
the cheese should be uniform at all times. 
This is only possible when exact methods 
are followed each time the. cheese is 
made. 








The Tennessee woman whose picture is 
shown has been extremely successful in 
making cottage cheese and selling it. 
She packs her product in the round wax- 
ed cardboard cartons, pint size, and makes 
only enough at a time to be sure of quick 
sales. She sees to it that the stores 
which handle the cheese always have: a 


sufficient supply of absolutely fresh 
cheese. 
Farmers’ Bulletin 1451-F gives direc- 


tions for making cottage cheese in the 
right way. In the case of quantity pro-. 
duction, a “starter” or specially developed 
sour milk is recommended, and directions 
are given for preparing this starter 
properly; but in making small quantities 
for home use the following instructions 
may be followed :— 


For 1% pounds of cheese you will need one 
gallon of skimmilk. If it is sweet, place it 
in a pan and allow it to remain in a clean, 
warm place at a temperature of about 75 de- 
grees F. until it clabbers. The clabbered 
milk should have a clean, sour, and pleasant 
flavor. It usually takes about 30 hours to 
clabber fresh milk, but when it is desirable 
to hasten the process a small quantity of 
well flavored sour milk may be mixed with 
the sweet milk. 


When firmly clabbered, cut the curd into 
pieces about 2 inche square, and stir 
it thoroughly with a spoon. Place the 
pan of broken curd in a vessel of hot 
water so as to raise the temperature 
to 100 degrees F. Cook at that tempera- 
ture (quite a bit below boiling) for about 
30 minutes, stirring gently with a spoons 
for 1 minute at 5 minute intervals. 


“ 


Then pour the curd and whey into a 
small cheesecloth bag, such as a clean 
salt bag, or lay it 
upon a cloth and fold 
over the cloth to 
form a bag. Then 
hang it on a fruit- 
drainer rack or else- 
where to drain. 
Draining may be 
hastened by laying 
the bag between pie 
plates or clean 
boards and placing a 
weight on top. Some- 
times the curd is 
poured into a colan- 
der or strainer over 
which a piece of 
cheesecloth has been 
laid. In this case, 
after 5 or 10 minutes, 
the curd should be worked toward the center 
of the colander with a spoon, and the ends 
of the cloth raised and lowered to make the 
whey drain faster. The cloth is finally hung 
up with the ends tied together. Draining 
should stop when the whey ceases to flow 
in.a steady stream, to prevent the curd from 
becoming too dry. 

Put the curd in a bowl and work it with 
a spoon or butter paddle until it becomes 
fine in grain, smooth, and of the consistency 
of mashed potatoes. Sour or sweet cream 
may be added to increase the smoothness 
and palatability and improve the flavor. Salt 
to taste, usually about 1 teaspoon of salt to 
1 pound of curd. The cheese should be eaten 
as fresh as possible. If stored in an earthen- 
ware or glass container in a cool place it 
will keep for several days. 


| COOKIES FOR THE CHILDREN 


HTEN oatmeal is used in place of 

part of the flour in making cookies 
it gives them a particularly good nutty 
flavor. Cinnamon and raisins make oat- 
meal cookies especially acceptable to chil- 
dren. These cookies are easily made and 
wholesome. 

Oatmeal Drop Cookies—One cup sugar, % 
cup shortening, % cup milk, 1 cup raisins, 
% cup chopped nut meats, 1% cups fine oat- 
meal, 1%4 cups flour, 1 egg, % teaspoon salt, 
2 teaspoons cinnamon, % teaspoon’ soda dis- 














HastyRecipes for discerning ooo s 


solved in 1 teaspoon water. Cream the but- 
ter and sugar, and add the beaten egg. Sift 
the dry ingredients, except the oatmeal, to- 
gether and add with the milk to the egg, 
sugar, and butter mixture. Add the soda 
which has been dissolved in the water, and 
then the oatmeal which has been mixed with 
the nuts and raisins. Mix well. Drop by 
teaspoonfuls onto a greased baking sheet 
and bake a golden brown in a fairly hot 
oven. Remove from the pan while hot. 


FOR THE FIRELESS COOKER | 


HE fireless cooker works both 

ways. It holds either heat or cold. 
Here are a number of recipes—jobs for 
the fireless cooker on hot days. 


Scalloped Salmon.—One can pink salmon, 
butter, 1 tablespoon flour, salt and pepper. 











Placg in baking dish one layer of salmon, 
Sprinkle with flour; add small pieces of but- 
ter, pepper and salt; then other layers until 
the dish is full; cover with cracker crumbs; 
heat, and bake in the cooker about 1 hour. 
Use two radiators. 

Beef Au Gratin.—Put in a baking dish a 
layer of bread crumbs, then some thin slices 
of fat salt pork, slices of cold cooked beef, 
onion, parsley, and another layer of crumbs 
until the dish is full. Pour over all any left- 
over gravy or stock to moisten. Bake in the 
cooker for 1 hour. 

Beef Stew.—Two pounds round steak, 3 cups 
water, 1 teaspoon salt, dash pepper, 1 carrot, 
1 turnip, 1 stalk celery, 1 onion, 

Remove the skin from the meat and cut 
into inch pieces; place in kettle; add water 
and seasoning. Cut the carrot, turnip, and 
celery into %-inch cubes and add to mix- 
ture; also the onion, sliced. Boil for 10 min- 
utes and place in cooker for 3 hours. Thick- 
en with 4 tablespoons flour and 2 tablespoons 
butter well mixed. 

















Fricasseed Chicken.—Dress, clean, and cut 
the chicken for serving. Flour and salt 
slightly; cover with boiling water; then place 
in cooker without removing cover and leave 
for 3 hours. Take from cooker and make 
sauce with the liquor by adding 1 tablespoon 
flour, 1 tablespoon butter rubbed smooth to- 
gether, and % cup milk or cream. Add salt 
and pepper to taste. Let it come to a boil 
on the stove and serve at once. 


Chicken Pie.—Place hot fricassee chicken 
and gravy in a baking dish. Make a rich 
crust and place on top of chicken. Place in 
cooker for one-half hour. Use two radiators. 


Scalloped Potatoes.—One pint raw Irish po- 
tatoes, butter, salt, and pepper, % small on- 
ion, % cup bread crumbs, 1 cup milk. 

Peel and slice the potatoes; put them in 
the kettle ip-layers, covering each with salt, 
pepper, butter, and a little onion. Put a 
layer of bread crumbs on top; pour on the 
milk; heat thoroughly and place in the cook- 
er. Use two radiators and bake 2% hours. 


Brown Bread.—One quart buttermilk or 
sour milk, 1 tablespoon melted butter, 1 ta- 
blespoon soda, 1 tablespoon salt, 1 cup mo- 
lasses, 4 cups graham flour, 2 cups cornmeal, 
% cup raisins, 1 teaspoon cinnamon, 4% tea- 
spdon allspice, % teaspoon nutmeg, % tea- 
spoon ginger. 

Mix the first five ingredients thoroughly; 
add the flour and meal; mix well; add the 
fruit, floured, and spices. Bake for 3 hours, 
using two radiators. The fruit and spices 


may be omitted if desired. 
Sour-Milk Cake.—One cup sour milk, 1 cup 


Miss Bond of Tennes- 
see makes cottage cheese 
for sale according to the 
instructions of the home 
demonstration agent. 





sugar, % cup butter, 2 cups flour, 1 egg, 1 
teaspoon soda, % cup chopped raisins, 1 tea- 
spoon cinnamon, % teaspoon nutmeg. 

Mix all well together Bake in a loaf with 
two radiators. 

Frozen Desserts.—As the cooker retains cold 
as well as heat, any frozen dessert which does 
not require to be stirred can be made in it, 
Set one pail inside of the other, filling the 
outer one with chopped ice and salt and the 
inner one with the prepared mixture. Let 
stand for 5 hours. For a fruit mousse use: 


One pint cream, 1 cup crushed fruit or 
juice, 1 cup sugar, 14 tablespoons granulated 
gelatine, 2 tablespoons cold water, 3 table- 
spoons hot water. 

Add gelatine soaked in cold and dissolved 
n hot water to fruit juice and sugar. Set 
in pan of ice water and stir until it begins 
to thicken; then fold in whipped cream, put 
in mold, cover and pack in fireless cooker as 
directed above. 


SANDWICH FILLINGS 


RY one or two of these tasty 
sandwich fillings on your next 
picnic or party. 

Sinbad’s Sandwich Filling. — One-half 
cup diced fresh cocoanut, 1 cup seeded 
raisins, %4 cup stoned dates, cream or 
salad dressing. 


Put the cocoanut, 
raisins, and dates 
through the food 
chopper, using the 
finest cutter. Moisten 
the mixture with 
cream or milk until 
of the consistency to 
spread easily. Put 
between slices of but- 
tered bread. 

California Sandwich 
Filling.—One cup of 
seeded raisins, % 
cup nut meats, fruit 
jelly. 

Put raisins and nut 
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LETTUCE, TOMATOES, PEPPERS, RADISHES, AND ONIONS 
FOR RAW VEGETABLE SALAD 


meats through food 
chopper. Mix thoroughly and add jelly to 
moisten. Spread between buttered slices of 
bread. 


Peanut Butter Filling.—One-half cup chop- 
ped seeded raisins, 4% cup peanut butter, 1 ta- 
blespoon hot water. 

Add water to the peanut butter; mix until 
smooth and creamy, then add chopped rais- 
ins. Spread between slices of buttered bread. 

Cottage Sandwich Filling.—One-half cup 
seeded raisins, 1 cup cottage cheese, cream or 
mayonnaise dressing. 

Chop the raisins or run them through the 
food chopper. Add raisins to cottage cheese 
and mix thoroughly. Moisten to spreading 
consistency, if necessary, with a little cream 
or mayonnaise dressing, and spread between 
slices of buttered graham or whole wheat 
bread. If mayonnaise is not used,*the mix- 
ture may need a seasoning of salt. 

Bunny Sandwich Filling.—Three hard-cook- 
ed eggs, salad dressing, % cup seeded raisins. 


Remove egg shells. Put raisins and eggs 
through the food chopper. Add salad dress- 
ing to moisten well, and spread between but- 
tered slices of brown bread. 


WATERMELON RECIPES | 


UST taking the meat out of wa- 

termelons is indeed very delight- 
ful, but for the culinary artist there are 
a number of delicious dishes that can be 
prepared from watermelons. 
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Watermelon Pickles.—For each 2 pounds of 
watermelon rind allow 3 cups sugar, 3 cups 
vinegar, 2 sticks cinnamon, ™% tablespoon 
cloves, % tablespoon allspice. Trim off the 
red portion and outer rind of the water- 
melons, which are best used at the height 
of the season, and in ripe, fresh condition. 
Cut the white part into pieces of suitable 
size and cook until tender, for about 15 min- 
utes, in a quart of water to which 1 tea- 
spoon of salt has been added, and drain well. 
Put into the syrup made of the vinegar, st- 
gar, and spices, and cook about 50 minutes, 
or until clear. If the vinegar is very acid 
it may be necessary to dilute it. Much of 
the success in all pickles lies in using @ 
well-flavored vinegar. Bottle the pickles im 
usual way. 

Watermelon Rind Preserves.—Cut the red 
portion and green outer skin from the rind. 
Cut the white part into pieces of the desired 
size. First soak the pieces for 34 hours in 
lime water to make firm. The lime water is 
made by dissolving 1-5 ounce of lime in 1 
quart of water, for each pound of water- 
melon rind. The lime should be bought at 
a drug store and should be accurately weigh- 
ed, as too much or too little will not give 
the desired results. 

At the end of 3% hours put the rind into 
fresh water for an hour. Next boil it in 
clear water for 14 ‘hours. Make a syrup in 
the proportion of 1 pound of sugar and 2 
quarts of water and drop the rind in after it 
has reached the boiling point. Add half a 
lemon, sliced, for flavoring, and spices or 
ginger root if you like. These will tend to 
darken the color of the preserves but for 
many tastes it will improve the flavor. Boil 
for 1 hour and 40 minutes. It may be neces- 
sary to add more water to the syrup while 
boiling to prevent it from burning, or to 
transfer the preserves to a smaller pan with- 
out adding more water. If a thermometer is 
used, the preserves should be cooked until 
the thermometer has reached 222° F. If any 
of the sugar caramelizes it will darken the 
color. When the preserves are cooked, pack 
the pieces in sterilized jars, add 4 cup of 
syrup to each quart jar, and seal. 


| ICING FOR LAYER CAKES | 
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ERE is an entirely different and 

always successful way of making 
cooked frosting for layer cake. The out- 
side of the icing will have a crisp, shiny 
crust and the inside will be moist and 
soft. 

Vanilla Frosting.—One cup sugar, 4 table- 
spoons cold water, 1 egg white, few grains 
salt, % teaspoon vanilla. Put the sugar, wa- 
ter, and unbeaten egg-white into the upper 
part of a double boiler. Have the water in 
lower part boiling. Commence beating the 
mixture with a Dover beater at once and beat 
constantly while it cooks about 7 or 8 min- 
utes. It should be almost thick enough for 
spreading. Take it from the stove and con- 
tinue to beat about 5 minutes or until it 
has thickened. 

If the icing proves to be insufficiently 
cooked it may be placed in the double boiler 
and be re-cooked for a short time. Or if 
it is too stiff, add a small quantity of water 
and cook again. 

Chocolate Frosting.—Melt 2% squares of 
chocolate and pour into above mixture just 
before removing from stove. Beat until thick 
and then spread. 
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E SURE that you are right, but 
don’t be too sure that everybody 
else is wrong. 
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BILL CASPER IN MEXICO 


Away South of Mexico City. 
EAR Marthy, 

Do you remember a long time 
ago when you used to keep the clothes 
pot and tubs down by the creek and do all 
the washing down 
there? Well sir, 
that’s the way they 
do here only they 
ain’t got no pots 
nor tubs either. 
And what you 
reckon they use for 
a wash board? 
Nothin’ but a big 
flat rock. 

They get ’em a 
big flat rock and 
put it on the 
ground at the edge of the water. Then 
they get down on their knees and dip the 
clothes in the water and rub ’em on the 
rock. The rock is set slopin’ so’s the 
water runs back in the creek and not on 
the washerwoman. I wish you could see 
’em rub. It looks like they would wear 
the clothes out washin’ them. 

Some of the creeks ain’t much creeks. 
Some is more like ditches where they 
ain’t much water and it not clean but I 
reckon it’s the best they got because ev- 
erybody seems to be washin’ clothes in it. 


But where do you reckon they hangs 
out the clothes? No sir, there ain’t no 
garden fence. Do you remember the time 
I fet the clothesline fall and the clothes 
get in the dirt and how you cut up 
about it? Well sir, that ground was as 
good a place as some of these folks has 
to hang clothes on. At one little town I 
saw just lots of ’em a layin’ the clothes 
out on the bare ground to dry. I reckon 
they shake off what dirt they can when 
they take em in. Most generally though 
they lay the clothes out on the grass to 
dry only at this last place they wasn’t 
no grass so the ground was the next best 
thing. 

If you could see how these folks has 
to do you'd be mighty proud of that new 
clothesline I bought you just before I 
left home. Yours truly, 

BILL CASPER. 


| PINS AND THE MAN | 


J 


PIN must be pushed to make it go 
—so must most men. 

A pin needs polish to do its work 
smoothly—so does a man, 

A pin to get out of a hole must have 
a pull—so must a man. 

When a pin sticks too long in one place 
it gets rusty—so does a man. 

A pin with a big head is not much 
good—neither is a man with a big head. 

The head of a pin prevents it from 
going too far—so do the heads of some 
men. 

A straight pin under pressure often 
becomes crooked—so will a straight man. 

Finally, there are white pins, black 
pins, straight pins, crooked pins, long 
pins, good pins, bad pins, sharp pins, dull 
pins, smooth pins, rough pins, strong 
pins, weak pins—and the world is full of 
the same kind of men. 


| THE PERFECT GUEST 


EW hosts or hostesses will fail to 
e applaud the discovery of certain 
verses on “The Perfect Guest.” We hope 
that everyone who expects to pay visits 
this summer will read these lines and 
take them to heart. 
She answered by return of post 
The invitation of her host. 
She caught the train she said she would 
And changed at stations as she should. 
She brought a small and lightish box 




















BILL CASPER 























Bits of QFun and 


And keys belonging to the locks. 
Food rich and rare she did not beg, 
But ate the boiled and scrambled egg. 
When offered lukewarm tea, she drank it, 
And did not crave an extra blanket, 
Nor extra pillow for her head. 

She seemed to like the spare room bed. 
She brought her own self-filling pen 
And always went to bed at ten. 

She left no little things behind 

But stories new and gossip kind. 





OUR WEEKLY SERMON | 


| By REV. J. W. HOLLAND, D. D. } 


Pot-bound Plants 


E HAD a fern im our house that 

began to droop and die. I asked 
the green-house man about it and he said, 
“It is pot-bound. It needs new dirt and 
a larger pot.” 

I followed his instructions and the 
fern revived and grew. 

How like potted plants are the souls of 
men and women! When they have grown 
in one place a long time they need a 
change and more room. Human migra- 
tions are the attempt of men to break 
with a narrow past, and find a better and 
larger place to live and grow. 

Someone wrote “Westward the star of 
empire takes its way.” Which is but 
saying that the new lands of the world 
were to the westward. 

Pioneers are people who can’t stand 
the narrow pot any longer, and trans- 
plant themselves to other climes. 

Our thoughts easily become pot-bound. 
We need constant stimulation that comes 
from the minds of others. Good books 
play the part of breaking the pots from 
off our brains. To find out the other 
man’s thought is to improve our own. 

Whatever breaks the hard shell and 
gives a chance to grow is good, even 
though it be hardship and trial. Many a 
person has been saved from suicide .by a 
trip, a helpful visit, an auto ride into 
another state, an agricultural fair, a 
church service, or a prayer meeting. 

Home life needs constant re-setting to 
grow to its best. We can all appreciate 





eriousness 








WHICH ARE DEAREST? 


FT I wonder, as the evening 
Draws its curtain o’er the 
west, 
Which sweet child to me is dearest, 
Which one do I love the best? 


But when death and danger threaten 
By my mother heart confessed, 
Shines the truth—the one in trouble 
Is the one I love the best. 


So, maybe, the Heavenly Father, 
Watching from his home above, 
Feels that those in deepest sorrow 
Are the ones He most does love. 


—Selected. 











the remark of the farm woman who said, 
“I am glad that the lightning struck our 
house. It broke up the monotony and 
gave us all something new to talk‘about.” 


In times past the churches became pot- 
bound. Each communion grew in its 
own little place, and became narrow and 
often intolerant. Thank God, a new 
neighborliness is getting into churches, 
and creeds are being judged in the light 
of the seeds that they inspire. . 


Christians of various commumions 
have found out that there is more to 
agree about than argue over. * 


How much the human heart neéds re- 
setting now and then. I read that “Abra- 
ham went out not knowing whither he 
went.” He was breaking the narrow pot 
of many gods to live in the faith of one 
God. 








PATTERN DEPARTMENT 





488—Morning or House Dress.—The pat- 
tern cuts in sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, and 
44 inches bust measure. Size 3% re- 
quires 3% yards of 40-inch material 
with % yard of 3%-inch contrasting. 

728—Becoming Street Dress.—The pattern 
cuts in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 
42, 44, and 4 inches bust measure. 
Size % requires 3 yards of 40-inch 
material with % yard of %-inch con- 
trasting. 

3072—Exclusive Sports Style.—The pattern 
‘cuts in sizes 16, 18 years, 3%, 38, 40, 
42, and 44 inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires 2% yards of 40-inch ma- 
terial with % yard of 36-inch con- 
trasting. 


~ 
278—Youthful Plaits.—The patterns cuts in 
sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 4 inches 


Size 3% requires 4 
with % 


bust measure. 
yards of %-inch material 
yard of 3%-inch contrasting. 


3081—For the Little Sub Deb.—The pattern 
cuts in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 
years. Size 8 requires 2% yards of 
40-inch material with 3 yards of 
4-inch ribbon. 


744—Girlish Model.—The pattern cuts in 
sizes 6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. Size 
& requires 14 yards of 40-inch ma- 
terial with % yard of 27-inch con- 
trasting and 1% yards of 14-inch 
ribbon. 
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Again and again the Bible says, “Grow 
in grace,” which must mean “grow in 
graciousness.” 

When Carrie Jacobs Bond wrote her 
greatest song, “The End of a Perfect 
Day” she closed with “the soul of a 
friend we've made.” So, blessed to each 
of us is the day that brings a new en- 
nobling thought, an unselfish devotion, a 
fresh longing of the prayer that seeks 
for purity and power, a new inrush of 
faith that claims one for a higher and 
better life. 


So shall-we break the narrow pots in 
which we grow, and transplant ourselves 
into larger moral and spiritual places. 


| WHAT TO READ EACH NIGHT | 


OLLOWING are appropriate and 
beautiful passages for the whole 

family to read together each night for 
the coming week :— 

Friday, July 2—The Coming King, Isa. 11. 

Saturday, July 30—God’s Promise and Heze- 
kiah’s Faith, Isa. 14, verses 24-32. 

Sunday, July 31—The New Treasurer, Isa. 
22, verses 7-25. 

Monday, August 
Praise, Isa. 26, 

Tuesday, August 2—God’s Care of His Peo- 
ple, Isa. 31. } 

Wednesday, August 3—-The Good Time 
Coming, Isa. 3 

Thursday, August 4~—Prayer and Answer, 
Isa. 37, verses 14-38. ; 

Friday, August 5—Comfort for the Weak, 
Isa. 40, verses 1-11 and 27-31. 

Saturday, August 6—The Servant of the 
Lord, Isa. 42, verses 1-16. 

Memory verses: Isa. 11:2; 14:32; 22:21; 26:3; 
31:5; 35:10; 37:14; 40:31; 42:6. 

(Copyright, by Sunday School Times Company) 


| HOW MANY CAN YOU 








1—Hezekiah’s Song of 





ANSWER ? 


HAT is the difference between green 
and black tea? 


2. Is it ever correct for a gentleman to 
take a lady’s arm? 

3. Give the next line after, “Oh, wad some 
power the giftie gie us....” 

4. What are the five sizes of tin cans in 
which fruits and vegetables are canned? 

5. Do breast-fed or bottle-fed babies stand 
a better chance of living? 

6. Who is considered the greatest American 
woman novelist? 

Answers to Last Week’s Questions 

1. Persia. 

2. “But the righteous are bold as a lion.” 

3. Green leaves. 

4. A lady never signs herself without Miss 
or Mrs. in a hotel register. Miss Mary Smith 
or Mrs. John Smith, but not Mrs. Mary 
Smith, 

5. Entire wheat flour is milled slightly finer 
than the graham. 

6. No, although special glass is beimg made 
that allows the ultra-violet rays to pass 
through, 











AUNT HET 


By R. QUILLEN—Cusright, 1927, by 































“When Ella brings me flowers or 
somethin’, it worries me awful until I 
find out what favor she’s gettin’ ready to 
ask.” 

“I used to be sick a Ict, or thought I 
was, an’ took a sight o’ medicine until 1 
found out doctors don’t hardly ever take 


any. 
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By John Fran- 
cis Case 








The New Friend’s Strange Story 


RACTICAL or impractical, no- 

body ever could accuse Henry 
Brown of being a coward. “So you 
know the House of the Lone Oak?” he 
queried of the friend- 
ly strangers “And 
you say that if we 
go there we will not 
dare to stay? Friend, 
it will interest you 
to know that we 
have bought that 
very farm. What 
we have, we hold.” 

“But surely you 

vill not go there 
tonight!” cried the 
stranger. “It is growing dark. Strange 
things have happened there. The place 
is deserted, some say haunted. At least 
stay until I may tell you some things you 
should know. While hardly a neighbor 
I welcome you to Vale County. My name 
is Lane.” 

“We are the Browns of Clark,” an- 
swered Father Brown, “and we appreciate 
your friendly warning. But the House 
of the Lone Oak now is ‘home’ to us and 
we must go on. After we have seen it 
once we will go on to_the little town of 
Nettleton to spend the night. We have 
come far, though, and can hardly wait 
to inspect our new home.” 


“Tell us the story, Mr. Lane,” cried 
Beth from the rear seat. “Why is it you 
said there is even something sinister 
about the old tree? Surely a tree can do 
no harm.” 


“It is a long story, friends,” began Mr. 
Lane as he leaned against the car, “and 
one that should have been told you be- 
fore you spent your money for a place 
some call accursed. For a century the 
old house has stood upon a hill, a giant 
oak the only tree upon the hilltop guard- 
ing its secrets. It has been twenty years 
since Old Captain Pettibone, heir of the 
Pettibones who had long passed on, came 
back from his seafaring, bringing with 
him a Negro who had been his cook and 
with him also, it is said, gold and jewels 
from ill-gotten gains. In all that time 
neither master nor servant ever did a 
day’s work upon the farm. They spent 





» their nights and days on guard while the 


land went untilled and grew up in weeds.” 


“But for whom did they watch?” asked 
Hal and his voice was vibram with in- 
terest. 

“Nobody knows,” replied Mr. Lane, 
“and now the old man is dead and the 
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black man has disappeared. But in his 
delirium the old captain talked of pirates 
and a chest of gold, charging Black Neb 
to keep it safe. All this may have been 
the imagining of a diseased mind. But 
this I do know; windows are barred and 
shuttered. In the Lone Oak is a watch 
tower like the crow’s nest of a ship from 
which Black Neb kept watch. Some 
think that the treasure is concealed in 
the tree itself but none have dared to 
cut it down.” 

“Has harm come to anyone in this 
dreadful place?” questioned Mother 
Brown and despite her brave heart her 
voice shook. “And what of the neigh- 
bors nearby? Do they believe all things 
true that you have just told us?” 

“Nobody has been harmed,” assured 
the new friend, “and the neighbors are 
divided in opinion. Some believe that the 
old man was crazed, others knowing that 
he always had ample money for his needs 
although but a few dollars was found 
after the Captain’s death, hold that there 
is a treasure which he guarded with his 
life. A mile away lives the Miller 
family, distant relatives of the old Cap- 
tain but not his heirs. I have heard that 
Young Jack Miller, a bit older than your 
own lad there, made friends with Black 
Neb and urged his parents to buy the 
farm but they refused.” 


“Thanks, friend,” said Father Brown, 
“and now we must go on. The moon 
shines brightly and we will know the 
place by its sign of the Lone Oak. Visit 
us some day and we will try and repay 
your kindness.” The starter whirred, the 
car moved forward. What was awaiting 
the Brown family in their new home, a 
house of mystery? 


(Continued next week) 





| PATTERNS AND FASHIONS | 


RICE of each pattern, 20 cents. Two 
patterns ordered at one time, 35 
cents; stamps or coin (coin preferred.) 
Write your name and address plainly on 
your order sheet, being sure to state 
number and size of. pattern wanted. 
Our new “Summer Fashion Book” con- 
tains hundreds of styles—styles for morn- 
ing, afternoon and evening wear during 
the summer months. It contains em- 
broidery designs and picture dressmak- 
ing lessons. Send 15 cents for your copy. 
Address Pattern Department, The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 
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“Nobody has been harmed,” 
assured the new friend, “and 
some believe the old man was 
crazed.” 


















































Tumblers, 1 Butter 
epandCore. 1 Sugar Bowl 
} an 
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The PERRY G. MASON 
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OSS OVENS have made home bak- 
ing more popular than ever. More 
than 2,500,000 housewives depend the 
year ’round upon these economical 
guaranteed glass door ovens. 


Baking may be seen at all times through 
the BOSS glass window. Over-brown- 
ing and burning is prevented. Scientific 
ventilation and even circulation of heat 
to all corners permits the baking of dif- 
ferent foods at the same time and give 
quick, thorough and uniform baking re- 
sults. Asbestos lining saves fuel. 
Guaranteed to bake satisfactorily on 
all good Oil, Gas and Gasoline Stoves 


BOSS OVENS are made in styles and 
sizes to meet every requirement. See 
them at hardware, furniture and depart- 
ment stores. Insist u getting the 
goneine. stamped with the name—BOSS 


THE HUENEFELD COMPANY - 


54 Years of Serv incinnati, Ohio 


BOSS OXA‘E STOVES | 























BOSS 
OIL-AIR STOVES 


save oil, cook quicker. 
“Old ivory’’ color, Legs 






eq ” 
3, 4, and 5 burner models 
with or without high 

eir low cost will 
surprise you. Hundreds of 
thousands in use. 
nearest BOSS Dealer for 
demonstration, If you do 
not know his address, 
write to us. 
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Farmers’ Exchange == 


(@ Cents a Werd, Cash With Order) 

Each taitial, Number or Amount Cousts As 2 Word 
Always Address THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA, 

above rate appites to the Georgia-Alabama Ed!- 
" ee aecainn. State piainty what edition 

yeu 
about “Display” Classified Ads in 


Information 
slightly larger type cheerfully given 
on request. 


| FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT | 


ALABAMA 


Send for our list of Alabama and Southern 
7, ht 3. 


bargains. Cheapest 
Realty Co., Birmingham. 














FLORIDA 
Five acres high land, one mile from 


Good building site near bard road. Good place for 
farm. Price $800. Lng 9 to suit builder. 


chicken ‘ 
Address 8S. J. Simmons, Arcadia, F 


GEORGIA 
Improved farm for sale. Six miles from Madison, 






































BABY CHICKS PATENTS . 
Quality Chicksa—Heary layers. Leading Inventions commercialized. What have you? Adam 
eK y By Catalog free. Mathis fisher Mfg. Co., 545 Enright St, St. Louis, Mo. 
.._ S._ B.D. Patents. Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- 
Accredited Chicks 6¢ up—Lowest prices fh 15 years; linean), Registered Patent Lawyer, 382 McGill Bldg., 
12 ey ge Ae i 4 Free cata- Washington. D. C. Honorable methods. 
log. Booth Farms, linton, Mo.. 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
Learn Toelegraphy.—Pay tuition part cash, balance 
Buff Bie ge 4 age. pullets; best blood; after you are qualified and have secured position. 
high show reasonable. Albert PFT-1 McCool Telegraph & Business College, San- 
Gilley, Toumtein . 4% N. 7" dersville, G ats ee ER ee SS 
PEA FOWL SILOS 
Peafowl Wanted.—John W. Boyd, South Boston, Va. For Gale._One wed form for 5 32- ~foo! pot monolithic 
concrete silo. Good candition. f. nette 
POULTRY SUPPLIES Se ee a y. & leeks, Ab. 
For Sale.—One 3,200-egg Incubator for sale cheap. 
TOBACCO 


Also want to buy ten thousand egg incubator. Frank 
Holeombe, Oneonta, Ala. 


| LIVESTOCK 


Registered Berkshire pigs; best breed. Tendle Mills, 
Middleton, Tenn. 











CHESTER WHITES 
Choice Chester Whites. Bogazy Hollow Ranch, Pur- 
Miss. ey 

















Ga, on Schools, churches near; " DUROC-JERSEYS 
= 2 W. _ . Se Regi: Durocs.—Boars, gilts, pigs. a 
TEXAS Farm, a Teon. 
7 — cholera immune Duroe pigs, Jersey cows. 
Foam. Tie Rik "Wood. Gladewater, ; yg Bu ceeaty — Loggins, Somerville, Tenn. 
cholera im- 





| PLANTS a] 


CABBAGE—COLLARD—POTATO—TOMATO 
5@ acres Cabbage, Tomato and Collard plants, $1 
q Plant Co., Franklin, Va. 








Old Dominion 





ts.—Cabbage: $1, 1,000; Tomatoes $1; Ber- 
muda Onions $1.25; Collards $1. Quitman Potato 
Ga. 














itman, 

7 Mr A and Py: plants for fall head- 

. Postpaid: t -- ened “= Collect, $1 
per 1.000. Pi nee Albany, Ga. 

Cabbage, ~yuete = Coline aa $1.25 thou- 
sand mailed; expressed. Millions ready. 
Gainesville brant Farm, Rt. 1, Gainesville, Ga. 

1® Million Cabbage and Collard Plants. 
200, 450; 600, 75c; 1,000, $1; 5,000, po 000, 
$7.50, cash. Prompt shipments, full guaran. 
teed. Farmers Supply Company, Frankia, Va, 





Tomato and poe a plants for fall head- 
ing, 10 early and late varieti 50c, 100; 300, $1; 
500, $1.38: 1,000, $2.25; malied prepaid. Expressed 
collect f.o.b. Virginia, a a Good a 
<etieitction guaranteed 
Wholesale Plant fant Co, Waseem Ga. 

NURSERY STOCK 





a Duroes.—All ages and sex; 
mune. Satisfaction guaranteed. W. 8. Latta, Somer- 


ville, Tenn. 
0. I. Cc. 


C. pedigreed pigs, $15. 
Portland, Tenn. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


| aed cattle write Sanford & 
N. 


JERSEYS 


Sale.—Registered Jersey bull calves from best 
blood lines. Prices reasonable to encourage breeding 








H. H. Gregory, 








best 
Mocksville, 























Tobacco, postpaid. Best long red leaf chewing, 5 
pounds $1.40; 10, $2.50. Smoking 20¢ pound. Homer 
, Sharon, Tenn. 


Guaranteed Homespun Tobacco.—Chewing, 5 pounds 
$1; 10, $1.75, Smoking: 10, $1.50. Pipe free. Pay 
when received. United Farmers, Bardwell, Ky. 


Tobacco Postpaid.—Guaranteed best long juicy mel- 
low red leaf chewing: 5 pounds $1.40; 10, $2.50. Best 
smoking, 20c pound. Mark Hamlin, Sharon, Tenn. 


Natural Leaf Tobacco.—The best grade guaranteed. 
Chewing, 5 pounds $1; 12 pounds $2; Smoking, 10 
pounds #1. ag Pay when received. Valley Farmers, 
Murray, y. 


Best = Leaf, mild and sweet ; ten pound bex 
picked chewing, $2.20; tem pound package smoking, 
; you pay postage. Flavoring with ten pounds 
enemies free. I appreciate business, guarantee satis- 
faction. O. D. Collier Pool, Martin, Tenn. ee: 
Martin Bank, Ramer, cashier; Postmaster M. D, Biggs. 


VINEGAR 


~ Vinegar.—White and red; 50-gallon barrels. 6c 
gallon; also bottle Vinegar. L. E. Harrison, Dublin, 
Georgia. 


| WANT TO BUY OR EXCHANGE | 


Old Stamps.—Will pay * money for old stamps on 
envelopes up to year 1880. RB. Lawrence’, 118 John- 
Ave., Hackensack, - 


| HELP OR SITUATION WANTED | 





























purebred Jersey cattle im Alalama. Spring Lake 
Farms, Robert Jemison, Jr., Owner, Bir h Ala. 





On Thursday, August 11, 1927, beginning at 1:30 
Dp mM, publ 


d 
B. Fariss, Columbia, 








Shropshire rams on approval. Donald Green, Oak- 
land, Illinois. 
Purebred Southdown bucks for sale. 
Tenn. 


Lynnville, 





0. 8. Smith, 





ee 2 eee, ee ae 
Joncord Nursery. Dept. 25. Concord. Ga. 
stock. 


an ‘Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large 
Best varieties. Prices right. Salesmen wanted. Con- 
cord Nursery, Dept. 25, d. Ga. 





| MISCELLANEOUS 


AUTO SUPPLIES 








Plant Papershell trees t safe Automobile Tires and Tubes.—30x3 nonskid high 
perman profitable investment. Write for our free pressure clincher casings $4.50; tubes $1.10. 30x3% 
n Bass Pecan casings $5.50; tubes $1.15. .40 nonskid balloon 


growers 
Lumberton, Miss. 














planters by . 

Cherries, Grapes, Nuts, Berries, Pecans, - 
a) trees, and shrubs. catalog in colors. 

Tennessee Co., Box 108, Cleveland, Tenn. 

CABBAGE 
Cabbage Seeds Now Ready.—Get our wholesale ~ 

oe ees owe hetero barine. Counefll Seed 

Company, Wholesale Seedsmen, Franklin, Va. 





CLOVER 
37 VARIETIES 
BEST OF ALL CLOVERS 
Start your seed patch now. A customer 
reports yield of 1,500 bushels seed per acre. 
Recleaned seed, 50c per bushel and up. 
Free Booklet telling how you CAN 
FAIL. Endorsed by all agricultural col- 
leges and authorities. Address 
CGN ATES EARLY SOUTHERN 
RR CLOVER 


U 
Rock Hill, South Carolina 








tubes $1.50. Order parcel post or ex- 


casings $6.35; 
Goff Mercantile Co., Enter- 


press. Pay on arrival. 
prise, Ala. 





BEES—BEE SUPPLIES 


Best and cheapest Bee Hives on the market. Send 
- catalogue. The Stover Apiaries, Tibbee Station, 
Miss. 

















Let Mr. Ozment, Dept. 225, St. Louis, Mo., help 
you get permanent government position. Write him 
immediately. 

Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville. Let us train you to be an expert automobile 
meee ee Oe 5 et tee The cost to 
you is negroes taken. For free booklet 
write Nashville » School, Dept. 21, Nashville, 
Tenn. 


| AGENTS WANTED i 


Fruit Trees for —. — Lom wanted. Concord 
Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, G 

Get our free sample case. oon Articles, Perfumes 
and specialties. _ Wonderfully profitable. LaDerma 
Co., Dept. BB, St. Louis. 

We start you without a dollar. Soaps, extracts, 
perfumes, toilet goods. Experfénce unnecessary. Car- 
nation Co., Dept. 25 St. Louis. 

Agents.—Make a dollar an hour. Sell Mendets, a 
patent patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 
sils. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 
701, Amsterdam, N. Y. 























AGENTS—$250 MONTH 











BEAN HARVESTER Raincoats. All Colors. Your choice $2.65. 
Want everybody to know that we manufacture the Part time $2 hour. Complete line 60 pat- 
best Soybean Harvester in the world. Price $100. terns, silks, suedes, tweeds, Leather-Lyke. 
Hardy & Newsom, Inc., LaGrange, N. Outfit sent free, postage prepaid. Write 
CORN HARVESTER 
Rich man’s Corn Harvester, poor man’s price—only THE COMER MFG. CO. 
$25 with bundle tying attachment. Free catalog Dept. R-23 Dayton, Ohio 
patho pictures of harvester. Process Co., Salina. 
ansas. 
Su work for farmers, teachers and others. Sell 
HONEY fruit and _fmmemental trees end nate, make the world 
> more an ui ‘or our terms to 
New Honey, direct from producer. Also Sweet salesmen, Concord Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, = 


Clover seed. Prices free. John A. Sheehan, Fal- 


mouth, Ky. 
POR ATE, FARM MACHINERY 


For Sale—One Lummus 80 saw ball a huller 
gin elevator complete. Used only one season. Cheap 
for cash. FF. Bradley, Columbus, Ga. 


~ KODAK FINISHING 
Free — of roll films. High glessy prints, 


























RYE 3c to 5c. « & Co., autherinss Eastman agents, 
‘Abruzzi Rye. — one orders now. Write Carolina’s m Ala. 
Jargest shipper. H. McIntosh, Hayesville, N. C. MOWING MACHINE REPAIRS 
Sse NEOUS SEED Guards 30c; 4%-foot blades $2.35; sections 5c; 








~[ifalfa seed, 95% pure, $6.50 per bushel. Scarified 
Sweet Clover, 95% per cent pure, $4.50. Bags free 
George Bowman, Concordia, ee 
Order Department, Macon 
and Rutabaga seed, all standard 
Collard, —-.. Radish, Spinach and 
per pound, postpaid. 
Onion sets next month. ‘also. dia seed. 








Bankrupt sale of Cottongim’s Store. Fresh 
seed at reduced prices. Turnip en all kinds, 5 
pounds or over, 20c pound. C seed, 3 pounds 
or over, 50¢ 


pound, We have all sorts of bulk seeds. 
Ask for prices. Address * mail to J. H. Goldstein, 
158 Marietta St., Atlanta, Ga. 


BABY CHICKS 
Barred at 1.25; Deen hoger poems: 368, $7.75: 
heavy mix en 00% live v Ozark 
Farms, Westphalia, Mo. a 
" THOUSANDS OF CHICK ibe: 4 SAY 
N CHICKS ARE BETTE 
Write ay our free catalog and | 


poultry book, and low prices. 
WAYNE N. SHINN 
Box 193, 


= 
| Your Advertisement 


on this page will go into the 
homes of more than 100,000 read- 
ers every week. 


Sell your poultry, eges, seeds, 
farm and, etc., this simple, 
cheap way. Others are doing it. 


See Top of Page for Rates 





























rivets 15¢ pound; 


knifeheads 45c; 
a McCormick mow- 


knife clips 10c; 





MUSICAL 





Agents.—$13.80 daily in advance (sworn =. = 
troducing new insured Hosiery. Guaranteed one 

No capital or experience req Your pay daily. 
Monthly bonus besides. Spare time dng ange aoe We 
supply samples. Silk hose for 


free. 
_— Hosiery Company, Road 2 29017, ™ cincinnati, 
‘oO. 





If you are a man worthy of the name and not 
afraid to = I'll bet you $50 you can’t work for 
us thirty d and earn less than $200. Think I’m 
poe Then answer this ad and show me wp. 


The best selling proposition 

Tom Walker, Dept. 177, Pittabe 

Agente-Ci5.80. daily in advance. Experience un- 

ci “Quick Wring”’ 

Mop. No more red, ugly hands, caused 
water. — No more back 














$10 in Gold Free.—Mail name and address of some- 
one wanting to buy a piano or player. Will not men- 
your name. Wi)}l pay you $10 if we sell them. 

B. E. Forbes & Sons Piano Co., Birmingham, Ala. 


sale means dhother,. Collapsible "sample 
furnished in neat case ase like fishing rod roll. Big seller. 
Entirely different. Write Mathews Products, 





GET YOUR ROOFING DIRECT _ 


FROM FACTORY...FREIGHT PAID 











“Don’t risk pa ty = ¥ says 
Mr. J. P. set 


y new house has an “‘Everwear’’ Steel 
Root. “It “can't catch fire.’ 
“Just the Roofing I have 
looking 


CAN'T BURN | been for. # You me days—then we ma 
Send today fer bi 
and special.cut 


will say when you see 
this thick, Strong Roofing—then you will un- 
‘why it has ch @ reputation for] or 1,6 
lasting. Send for sample 
ous sais | Big LoOuNG FACTORY — 
CT —_ 
TO YOU. ur roofing cost: 
you less than most wood ‘aeaen. Send for 
free samples—today—and see the NEW LOCK 
ro ged AND HOW ALL NAIL HEADS 
COVERED. 








FREE =. fen about 
Write today i. your free copy. 


WRITE. F have 
S bs AR. to fill orders, at our 


> 000 _fonttee at the come iow oo po 

ory 

direct oe the factory, freight "oad. And 
others 


ee in your onl pocket 
would get. Addre: 


Savannah Fe} ‘nee & Roofing Co. 


UR NEW_BUILDING BOOK tells 
Roo! and Siding and 


gives valuable Iding information, 


just about enough 
spectal cut prices, for the next 
have to raise our prices. 
ree samples—roofing 
ces. We sell you one square 
1 ho. 
Get guaranteed 


the profits 


Dept. P. Savannah, Ga. 





The Progtessive Farmer — 





“THE PIONEER WOMAN” ON 
OUR COVER PAGE 


OM 2%” of our readers, struck by 
the wonderfully spirited figure 

f “The Pioneer Woman” as reproduced 
on the cover page of this week’s Pro- 
gressive Farmer, will wish to know more 
about it. 

The story is this: Mr. Ernest W. Mar- 
land is a wealthy Oklahoman who has 
given a large sum of money to erect on 
the plains of that state a worthy: memo- 
rial to the heroic pioneer women of the 
South and West. A number of eminent 
sculptors have submitted designs, and in 
New York City a popular vote was taken 
to determine which,' in the opinion of 
those voting, is the fittest and most effec- 
tive representation of the subject. The 
mother with her son shown on our cover 
page as designed by Bryant Baker won 
first place. 

Mr. Baker, it is interesting to note, is 
of English birth, but has lived in America 
twelve years and served in the American 
army during the World War. He has 
been chosen to make the statue of 
Woodrow Wilson in the new League of 
Nations Building in Geneva. 

Mr. Baker’s conception of the Ameri- 
can pioneer woman, is that of a woman 
of resolution, pride, and physical comeli- 
ness. Says he :— 

“I always think of her as a mother, 
looking with proud eyes on her son. He 
is to be the man of tomorrow who will 
achieve the big things she has dreamed 
about in the prairie schooner and back 
on the farm she left to go adventuring. 
Therefore I have shown her with her son. 
She has him by the hand, both leading 
and protecting him. 

“She seems young to me, young enough 
to be a sweetheart and a mother, too. 
But she has known struggle and overcome 
trials. You can see it in her poise, in 
the way she looks upon the world. There 
is a fine courage about her; she is going 
to meet whatever trials lie ahead.” 


| THREE DESSERTS FROM ONE | 


(Concluded from page 13) 














of “tastes” at that happy family gather- 
ing. 
“T’'ll give you the recipe, Aunt Jane,” 


laughed Leonce after her face had been 


made rosy by much praise. “You prepare 
such lovely desserts for us, that I know 
you will want this simple little recipe in 
with the others you have.” 

“Indeed I do, Leonce,” said Aunt 
Jane. “T’ll take the whole three recipes.” 


“Honestly, there is but one,” declared 
Leonce. 


Lemon Gelatine.—One tablespoon granulated 
gelatine, 2 tablespoons cold water, 1% cups 
boiling water, 1 cup sugar, few grains salt, 
% cup lemon juice. Soak gelatine in cold wa- 
ter 5 minutes; add boiling water, sugar, salt, 
and lemon juice. Turn into cold molds and 
chill. For lemon sponge, when jelly begins 
to stiffen, beat with egg beater until light 
and frothy. For lemon snow, add to lemon 
sponge the stiffly beaten whites of 2 eggs. 


WILLIE WILLIS 
| By R. QUILLEN—Coperight, 1921, by | 


Publishers Syndicate | 











“IT was thinkin’ about my new cave last 
night an’ forgot about sayin’ my prayers 
until it begun to thunder.” 

“The reason I can’t wear my cap is on 
account of the bump where I dared that 
new boy to throw a rock at me.” 
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July 30, 1927 


EVERY BROOM GUARANTEED 


g A YEAR’S SUPPLY 
$of BROOMS &, 


195 1 Parlor 


1 Kitchen 

1 Porch and Yard 
This assortment of Try-Me quality 
brooms direct from factory saves 
you 1-3. One detachable handle 
serves 8 brooms. Handle is used 
ever and over; saves money on 
next purchase of broom heads. 
Don’t miss this big value—Send money order 
or stamps for year’s supply today. Postpaid. 
ZACHRY MFG. CO, Atlanta, Ga. 


SATISFACTION or YOJR MONEY BACK 




















anne 








Poultry, Hogs and Stock 
Need the Benefits of 


FISH MEAL 


FEEDING 
We are in position to make prompt 
shipment of FISH MEAL, made ]f 
from fresh fish, in lots from one 
bag up. Let us have your order 
on basis $3.50 per 100-tb. bag, 
or $60.00 per ton, f.o-b. cars, Fer- 


nandina. 
NASSAU FERTILIZER & OIL 
co., Fernandina, Florida. 























| PUREBRED BABY CHICKS | 
P-U- L-L-E-T-S! 


50,000 purebred pullets and cockerels, all 
ages, from blood-tested, state-accredited 
flocks. Seven strains of White Leghorns 
and other popular breeds. Quality high- 
r, prices lower than ever before, Write 
fr 48-page illustrated catalog and price 








list free. Also practical poult 


ty book 
free to every customer. (Riverside Chicks will be hatch- 
ed every week this summer and fall.) 
nyvqnerse HATCHERY & Bags Aad FARM 
R. F. D. 4-8, KNOXVILLE, TENN. 





100% alive, prepaid, (ED CHI 


ocks , Reds, Anconas, Wyan., Orps. 
Brahmas $13 Asstd, $7 Large yen $9. Catalog free. 
DIXIE POULTRY FARMS, Box 16, BRENHAM, TEX. 














CHICKS SHIPPED C.O.D. 


rie stock selected pe expert 
dge. Big Catalog. Write today 
Kentucky Hatchery, 352 W. 4th St., Lexington, Ky. 


Acclimated Chicks ¢Pullets 


rompt shipment, postpaid 
32.75 sa 50 $ 8. 00 


Ww hite Leghorns, Large Assorted 

Reds, Rocks, Orpingtons, Wrandoties — Bo 10.00 
8 to 12 week pullets, 70c and up. Our alog is an 
eye-opener, DRUMM EGG FARMS, Hattiesburg, Miss. 


PUREBRED POULTRY | 
'§. C. White Leghorns 


TANCRED STRAIN 
Few choice pullets and cockerels. 
on request. 


PINEVIEW LEGHORN FARM 


a Adel, Georgia. J 


WHITE LEGHORN HENS AND MALES 
Now half price. Thousands of eight-week-old Pullets. 
Also Hatching Eggs. Trapnes igreed foundation 
stock, egg bred 27 years. Winners at 20 egg contests. 
Catalog and ~~ — bulletin free. I ship c.o.d. 
ry guarantee satisf: 

EORGE B. FERRIS, § 930 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 





























Prices 























LEARN THE ART OF 


EMBROIDERY 


This new book con * 
i series of ten fully illustrated 














pages, with over 70 illustra- 
tions every detail 


of the various stitches used 
Each 

ain- 

ed and illustrated, so that 
be easily under- 


it may 
stood. 
In addition to covering 
the ordinary plain and fan- 
mH cy stitches, the book con- 
mM tains a chapter on Wal- 
lach Bm- 


come so popular. 








OFFER: Send only $1.00 for one year subscrip- 
_ B.. THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER (new 

nar oe an ak anit con am tae 
oll ng on Embroidery, FREE and Postpaid. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


OWL elping ®ioward Bhat “$500 More” 


(Concluded from page 3) 
drawers or shelves for him or herself. 
Have one space for nightgowns, one for 
union suits, etc. 

9. Now here’s where habit and char- 
acter come in. If you have provided a 
place for everything, expect and insist 
that it be put there. To pick up for 
oneself is fine training for children and 
as for bigger boys and girls — well, 


 there’s something lacking in them if they 


allow anyone else, especially a mother, to 
hang up their clothes or put away their 
shoes because they are sleepy or tired 
when they take them off. The occasions 
on which one cannot hang her kimona 
and nightdress on the nail in the morn- 
ing, or her dress on the hanger and rod 
at night are few and far apart. Aside 
from the character involved in the act it 
prolongs the beauty and life of the gar- 
ment very, very much. Haven't you 
seen a boy looking like something the 
cat brought in because the back of his 
coat was all wrinkled. 

10. Another test of character and con- 
sideration—sometimes there is a_ selfish 
or inconsiderate member of the family. 
Therefore, let no one be permitted to 
touch another’s private property without 
permission. 


1l. Keep garments clean. Rub per- 
spiration or fresh grease spots with 
French chalk before hanging. Keep a 


supply of some good commercial cleaner 
on hand; also clean, soft cloths to apply 
it with and to use as a pad under the spot. 

12. When finished with something, give 
it away, sell it, or rip it up, clean and 
press it, place it ready to utilize its good 
parts for something later. There are a 
thousand uses for it from bands for cur- 
tains to bags, rag rugs, dusters, trim- 
mings, aprons, quilts, or cushion covers. 

13. For hats, keep plenty of tissue pa- 
per to stuff into the hat before putting it 
on the closet shelf ar in its box. 

14. Shogs will last half again as long 
if cleaned before being put away instead 
of before being used. A small outfit in 
the bedroom makes this easy. 

15. Always keep a shoe tree in the shoe 
when not on the foot. They cost only 
5 or 10 cents a pair. 


16. Wear suitable clothes for the oc- 
casion. For instance, if that khaki out- 
fit had been worn when cleaning the 
chicken coop, the blue gingham would 
have been fresh and available when the 
girls came to supper unexpectedly. If 
the gingham were worn then, the pink 
silk would have been clean and ready for 
the surprise party—and all would have 
been fresher and lasted longer. 





17. Last but not least, in emulating 
Cinderella and still using our wardrobes 
toward making us $500 nearer to wealth 
there is the question of color. Choose 
one color and keep it a few years. When 
you weary of it, choose another color. 

I know one state home demonstration 
agent who dresses in gray. She always 
looks beautiful and well groomed, yet I 
suppose it costs her a third less to be so 
lovely to the eye of the beholder than if 
her wardrobe were blue and green, pink 
and red, yellow and purple, orange and 
violet, black and white. 

As an example of what not to do in 
choosing one color, I know a girl who 
picked out a bright shade of azure blue 
because it matched her eyes. My, but 
we all got sick of her clothes, and did not 
give her credit for looking as well as she 
did. Choose a fairly inconspicuous color. 

It isn’t any more expensive for a 
woman to choose a harmonious ward- 
robe than to choose one in which none of 
the garments go well together; but such 
a wardrobe demands thoughtfulness and 
careful planning, whether it is made at 
home or is bought ready-made. A navy 
blue hat, no matter how becoming it is, 
is never as good looking with a black 
and white outfit as a black hat would be. 
And tan shoes usually are off-key if the 
rest of the outfit is black or is black with 
some light color. The safest rule in select- 
ing clothing is to choose one background 
color, black, navy blue, beige, gray, or 
some other color, and keep it in mind 
when getting hats, coats, suits, dresses or 
other clothes. 


For a black and white color scheme, 
hats, shoes, and other wraps usually are 
black, and dresses may be black and 
white printed materials or combinations 
of black and white materials. A little 
variety may be given by beige stockings 
and gloves and a colored flower for the 
shoulder of the dress or coat. With 
navy blue as a background, dresses may 


‘be light blue, or combinations of several 


shades of blue are good. Black shoes 
usually are best when the coat and hat 
are dark blue or black. A beige back- 
ground may be relieved with tans and 
browns that harmonize. By fitting all 
the clothes into the same color scheme, 
there is little danger of having to wear 
a hat or coat that throws askew an other- 
wise pleasing effect. 


5 


EOPLE do not realize how much 

money they spend every year for 
chewing gum, soft drinks, sodas, and 
tobacco until they keep accurate account 
of them. 


Like Iron 


“Panama” Overalls are 
noted for long wear. 
They’re made of the heav- 
jest, toughest Indigo Den- 
im, with extra-wide sus- 
penders; double-stitched 
seams; reinforced pock- 
ets; and rust-proof buttons 
that won’t come off. 


roomy and com- 







ter work, and 
enjoy doing it. 
Union made. 
Ask your deal- 
er. Look for 
the trade-mark. 
They’re ““Made 
to Make Good”. 
KAHN MFG. CO., 















“Panama 


Overalls 








Don’t Miss This! 


ALL FOR ONE FULL YEAR 


Woman’s World 
McCall’s 
The Progressive Pome 1 1 


The Progressive Farmer 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


ee | 











“IS THERE ANYTHING WRONG WITH YOUR SUBSCRIPTION >” 
@5° ALL Progressive Farmer subscribers:— 
A new subscription season is just ahead of us, and we want to start 


the new season with an absolutely clean sheet. 
subscription work that isn’t right, we want to make it right. 


If there is anything in our 
If we have made 


any mistakes in dealing with you or your neighbor in any respect, therefore, 
we want.to know it, and to this end weare printing the following blank, which 


PLEASE USE:— 


(1) If we have your name or postoffice wrong on our mailing list, please indicate 


it in the following blank. 


The Progressive Farmer has my address as follows: 


Terr rrrreerereCerrrerreriree ere re reese Weeseeesosere 


It should be: 


TORT CCETOSCOOCS OTOCTOOSeSES Tee Terre Te eee ee 


(Be sure to give R. F. D. address, if any.) 
(2) If you think we have not given you proper credit on your label, please fill 


out the following: 


My label date is......cscccseeeenee 19....; I think it should be.........eccececeesecccess 
eS Sree COED. ciive vie ca vnsmacees » i. Cs 0 00 vated edtbdesebevepeneret veucbe betes 
Eis cin bbe ndé Ghee Chitin dh od Kg hwhy bes kt ING 50 6 onc Seti tesinsss pibah erst babes 


(3) If you are receiving two copies of The Progressive Farmer and do not want 
to pay for but one, please look at the labels and tefl us exactly to what initials, 


name, and postoffice each goes, as follows: 


No. 1 comes to: 


Shall we stop No. 1 or No. 2? 


POR CNB ios fick chen deteekbincica bbeg6bbeecee 


Address............ le dicts vedo gakesnchdaveuee 











Fordsons Use Less Fuel 


Fordsons equipped with Pickering 
Governors use considerably less fuel. 
That’s because Pickering Governors 
respond INSTANTLY to 

the slightest change in 
load. 


Pickering 






Governors 

are built for Ford- 
sons, Twin City, 
McCormick-Deering, 
and all other trac- 
tors. 


Equip your tractor with 
a Pickering Governor. It 
will save enough fuel in 
60 days to pay for itself. 
Mail coupon for free 
pamphlet 36A, which tells 
about the Pickering for 
your tractor—also letters 
from farmers who in- 
stalled Pickering Governors. 


| 
[ 
I 
| 
| 
| 
t 
I 
-! 


1 The Pickering Governor Co., 

I Portland, Conn. 

' Send me FREE copy of your pamphlet 36A. 
MOUND o.6 0 ces cnecKeonscssostrecntdnsecaanueee ose 
BABOONS a iskivy vativrepoodedcuaabegstcaren ese 

4 Name and size of Tractor..........sse++ coos § 


mn rn re mn ae oe 
CORLEY MFG...CO.,. 


lar Price $2.50 
yay Price. 
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"IN... 


We never tire 
OF BRAN. 








and we feel so well because we eat it every day’ 


Your daily diet should include bran, to 
supply the natural bulk so essential to 
regularity and health. But to eat bran 
daily, you must not tire of the flavor. 

Post’s Bran Flakes gives you bran is 
its most delicious form. The tempting 
flavor of the crisp, brown flakes is al- 
ways a fresh delight. And in this pleas- 
ant way, you help to protect health 
and youth 


Everyone Likes The Flavor 


Millions of men and women now get 
their daily bulk.because they enjoy the 
delicious flavor of this health cereal— 
the most. popular bran food in the 
world today. 

And in addition to bulk, Post’s Bran 
Flakes supplies phosphorus, iron, pro- 
teins, carbohydrates and 


Make this “Ounce of Prevention” test! 
Try Post’s Bran Flakes with milk or 
cream every morning for two weeks as 
an “Ounce of Prevention”. Each day 
you'll relish the flavor of the crisp, 
brown flakes. In two weeks’ time see 
how much better you feel. Then you'll 
be glad to make your health a good 
excuse for eating every day a food 
that tastes so good. 

Don’t put off starting this important 
health habit another day. Keep on the 
“Road to Wellville” by eating Post’s 
Bran Flakes regularly. 

Free! Send for the “Ounce of Preven- 
tion” package. At your request we will 
send, free, the “‘Ounce of Prevention” 
package of Post’s Bran Flakes—more 
than enough to let you discover how 

good this cereal is. 





vitamin-B. 

Start the enjoyable health 
habit of eating Post’s Bran 
Flakes as a daily “Ounce of 
Prevention”. Enjoy it plain 
with milk “or cream, or with 
fresh fruits and berries; serve 
it in the form of inviting muf- 
fins, cookies and bread. 





everybody—every day . 





7 7 7 


PostumCompany, INc., Dept. 
B-168, Battle Creek, Michigan. 
Makers of Post Health Prod- 
ucts: Post’s Bran Flakes, 
Grape-Nuts, Instant Postum, 
Post Toasties, Postum Cereal 
and Post’s Bran Chocolate. 


“Now you'll like Bran” 
- Cat 


ME 








_ Posts BRAN FLAKES 


AS AR Ounce 





to you on request. 





@ of prevention 


Your road to market leads to Wellville 


There’s a vast market for your grain and milk, comprised of millions of 
happy men and women who travel the “‘Road to Wellville.”” The Postum 
Company, largest producer of ready-to-eat cereals in the world, created 
this market and shares it with you. Every day this market widens as our 
advertising tells of the importance to the diet of the farmers’ golden 
grain, and turns more people toward Wellville. 
Write for the “Road to Weliville.”” This book cc 
information on health in relation to exercise and food selection. It sup- 
plies the housewife with seasonal menus and recipes. A copy will be sent 


much valuabl 
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Our Advertisements 
Guaranteed Reliable 








IVE 
ARMER 


to adjust 





try 


does this 


days from date of order, 
purchased (not to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 on any one 
advertiser), if such loss results frorn any fraudulent misrepre- 
sentation in our advertising columns. 
trifling disputes 

business houses and their patrons, 
guarantee cover advertising of real 
buyers should personally investigate land before purchasing. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


WE_ GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer ad 
vertisements RELIABLE. If in writing ad- 
vertisers and ordering goods the subscriber 
says, “I saw your advertisement in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer,” and will report any umnsat 
isfactory transaction’ to us within thirty 
we will refund cost price of article 


We cannot 
between reliable 
however; nor 


estate, because 








INDEFINITELY POSTPONED 


“Johnny,” said his aunt, “did you enjoy 
the book I sent you on your birthday?” 

“H’ain't looked at it yet.” 

“Why, how is that?” 

“’Cause ma said I'd 
hands when I read it.” 


NOT BY THE SWEAT OF HIS BROW 


The Knights had moved into a new neigh- 
borhood and Mrs. Knight was wondering 
aloud at the breakfast table as to the occu- 
pation of a certain neighbor. “Oh, I know 
what he does, mamma,” said the bright-eyed 
four-year-old of the Knight household. 

“What?” asked mamma. 

“Why he takes up the collection at church.” 


have to wash my 


YES, WHY? 

Son—“What is the difference between a 
train and a ship?” 
Father—“A train travels on land and a ship | 
on water.” 
Son—“‘Then why is it that when goods are 
sent by train it’s called a shipment and when 
they are sent by boat it’s called a cargo?” 


THEIR GREATEST SHOW-PLACE 
“This is one of our greatest show-places,” 


said the resident, conducting a guest about 
the town. 

“Why, it’s only a vacant lot!’ replied the 
friend. 


“Certainly, but it’s where the circus always 
performs.” 
THE DIFFERENCE 
Mother was very careful indeed about 
upbringing of her little son, Tommy. 
ticularly careful was she to make him 
grace before each meal. 


the 
Par- 
say 


Recently in a restaurant, after thé waitress 
had served the tea, mother said to Tommy: 
“Now, say grace, please, Tommy.” 
Tommy looked up in surprise. 

“But, mamma,” objected the small boy, 
“we're paying for this, aren’t we?” 

CONUNDRUMS 

Why are weary people like automobile 
wheels? Ans. Because they are tired. 


What is the keynote of good manners? 


Ans. Be natural. : 

What kind of a noise annoys an oyster? 
Ans. A noisy noise annoys an oyster. 

What is it that goes from New York to 
New Orleans without moving? Ans. The 
road. 

Which animal took the most luggage into 
the ark and which took the least? Ans. The 
elephant, who took his trunk, and the fox 
and cock: who had only a brush and comb 
between them. 

Why is a dog biting his tail a good man- 
ager? Ans. Because he makes both ends 
meet, 

Who is the first man mentioned in the 
Bible? Ans. Chap one. (Chap. I.) 

What will go up a chimney down but won't 
go down a chimney up? Ans. An umbrella. 
Which is the longest word in the English 


language? Ans. Smiles, because it has a 


mile between the first and last letters. 





HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS. | 


By E P. ALLEY— Copyright, 1927, by | 
_Bell Syndicate, Inc. | 








 MisTis SAY I eames 
Too MUCH Bout Lib 

THINGS , BUT SHUcKS! - 
I DON’ NEVUH HAVE NO 


BIG THINGS To Leno 
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ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 
I don’ wanter lose mah job but I sho 
would lak to misplace it now en den! 











I should be killed! 


Bee Brand Powder or 
Liquid kills Flies, Fleas, 
Mosquitoes, Roaches, 
Ants, Water Bugs, Bed 
Bugs, Moths, Crickets, 
Poultry Lice and many 
other insects. 





x) 
i 
i 


a 





Powder Liquid 
10c and 25c 50c and 75c 
| 50 and $1.00 $1.25 
30c..... Spray Gun...... 35c 
Write for free booklet on 
killing house and garden 
insects. 

McCormick & Co. 

Baltimore, Md. 


\ _ Bee 
\ Brand 


INSECT 
POWDER 
- LIQUID 





























f RED-BAR \ 


_ OVERALLS 





Pam i FREE 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send 
his name and we will mail you a pair of 
Finck’s Red-Bar Overalls free of charge as 
soon as we secure his order. 


W. M. Finck & Co. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Dallas, Texas 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Dalton, Ga 
Seattle, Wash. 











TREAT SWOLLEN TENDONS 


Absorbine will reduce inflamed, 
strained, swollen tendons, ligaments or 
muscles, Stops the lameness and pain 
from a splint, side bone or bone spavin. 
No blister, no hair gone, and horse can 
be used. $2.50 at druggists, or postpaid. 
Describe your case for special instruc- 
tions. Interesting horse book 2-S free. 
From a race horse owner: “Used 
Absorbine on a yearling pacer with 
strained tendon. Colt ail over lameness, 
though for a time, couldn’ t take astep. 
Great stuff.” 


ABS ORBINE 



















TRADE or REG.U.S PAT OFF 











The Collegiate Institute 


MT. PLEASANT, N. C. 


School of high standard for boys and young 
men. Graduates noted for exceptional records 
at College and University. Location famed 
for healthfulness. Total expenses for session 
$400. For Catalogue, Address 


G. F. M’ALLISTER, A. M., Prin. 








peweoee a Ly xt Edge STERLING razor on 30 day trial. 
ts $2.50. If not. costs Yams / Fine Horsehide 
Strop FREE. STERLING co. NR-t TIMORE, MD. 


FOR THE WOMEN FOLKS 


Each Magazine for One Year 
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